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AFTER THE BATTLE 





nual Subscription 
Cents. 


“NOT until I had been a read- 
er of Vogue for several 
years did | awake to the fact 
that in Vogue’s Pattern Service 
lies the solution of the ever- 
perplexing dress problem.” 
-~ writes a woman from Ohio. 


VOGUE'S 


Autumn Pattern 


Number 
NOW ON SALE 


may prove the solution of your 
clothes problem. Two hundred 
and fifty selected models—pat- 
terns for all—and a multitude 
of suggestions about the new 
materials, trimmings: and ac- 
cessories. If you are not ac- 
quainted with’ Vogue and its 
practical value, this is an ex- 
| cellent number to begin with. 





Mail Ma 
Copyright in England and the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Second 
Class 


ee ann oe 


LOOK FOR THIS COVER 


Now on all newsstands 




















Some New Models Presented in 


No. 2362-2363-A No. 2356-2357-A 


VOGUE'S 


AUTUMN PATTERN NUMBER 


Ability to forecast fashions has long been universally recognized as one of Vogue's 
greatest accomplishments. So great, indeed, is its reputation for giving the earliest as 
well as the most authentic fashion news that many women are still inclined to think 
of Vogue rather as a picture book of styles so extreme or so advanced as not to be 
of particular value to them. ; 


Now, while it does, perhaps, forecast a little more accurately and does picture, long 
before other magazines, styles so new as to seem radical, Vogue is intensely practical. 


You have looked at the hundreds of pictures of gowns and suits that ap- 
pear in issue after issue of Vogue. But did you ever realize that while 
you have been regarding them simply as pictures of gowns for other peo- 
ple, hundreds of other women have been having them turned into exceed- 
ingly smart and successful gowns for themselves? 


Vogue makes three kinds of patterns. In one or another of them you can 
get for yourself a working model of any costume you see pictured any- 
where in the magazine. 


Orders for patterns to reproduce gowns shown on Vogue front covers, 
even, are not unknown—and are carried out with the same desire to give 
the reader exactly what she wants that characterizes the regular Vogue 
pattern service. For besides its two special cut-to-measure services, Vogue 
maintains a regular pattern service of specially designed ,stock patterns 
selling at 50 cents and $1. 


In the Autumn Pattern Number, now on the newsstands, you will find 250 of these 
designs—-scores of them new since the Autumn openings. Here among them you will 
find the latest ideas in blouses, skirts, suits, wraps, children’s clothes and lingerie. 
Right on the nearest newsstand, at this moment, you may thus find the solution of 
your most pressing and most perplexing dress problems. . 


Vogue, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Condé Nast, Publisher 


As good examples of the 250 models chown in the Autumn Pattern Number, consider the five patterns illustrated above. You may want one or more 
of them at once. In that case simply tell us what size (34 to 40) is desired and enclose $1 for the plet stu or 50c. for any waist or 
skirt. By return mail you will receive your pattern. 

















Where is Life read? 


Guess the places where the seven pictures on 
this page are located on the map, and send in 
your name and address with the following 
amounts and we will permit you to become a 
regular subscriber to LIFE. 


Send Five Dollars for One Year 
(Canadian $5.52. Foreign $6.04) 


lad. L 





This i 

“Veterans,” printed in colors size 10 x 

inches, on heavy paper 21 x 16 inches, suitable 

for framing. ie the annual 25 cent Christ- 

mas and er Numbers, over one hundred 
pages each. 


our premium picture 
i 15 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send One Dollar for Three Months’ Subscription 


(Canadian $1.13. Foreign $1.26) 
(Open only t0 new names. No renewals at this rate.) 


This is the fifth page in the Guess Again Series 
of pictures taken from all parts of the known 
world, showing where LIFE is read every week. 
The last page was published in LIFE 
for August 28, and the correct an- 
swers to those pictures are as fol- 
lows, beginning at the lower left- 
hand and moving up along the top 
to the right bottom one: : dress and send money to this office for a sub- 


San Francisco, Hoboken, Galveston, Leadville, Reno, scription to LIFE. 

Chicago, Lahore This coupon has always struck us as 
being a ridiculous thing. In the first place, 

: the lines are so narrow that unless your 

| mame is one syllable, or you have learned 

: to write the Lord’s Prayer on a three-cent 

: piece, you can’t get it into the space. Then 

: you have to tear off the coupon, which mu- 

' tilates your copy of Lire. The whole pro- 

: ceeding is atrocious. The coupon mars the 

: artistic beauty of the page—gives it a purely 


Please notice the radical departure on this 
: page. We have at last succeeded in eliminating 
: the coupon which for many generations has 
‘ appeared in this lower right-hand corner. This 
: coupon says something about a special offer, 
: and wants you to fill in your name and ad- 





NEXT WEEK’S NUMBER 


ts labelled on the cover the Dramatic Number. 
But there is mighty little in tt about the drama, 
which is so bad this year (so far) that perhaps 
the less satd about ‘tt. the better. 


; commercial aspect, at which we personally al- 
: ways shudder. So, taking our courage in out 
: hands, we have ignored the Business Depart- 
} ment entirely, and are eliminating this coupon. 
: We feel much like the little girl who stopped 
: saying her prayers. We have tried it once, 
: and if nothing happens we shall keep right on. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 
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The Soldier’s Creed 


“7X APTAIN, what do you think,” I 
asked, 
“Of the part your soldiers play?” 
But the captain answered, “I do not 
think ; 
“T do not think, I obey!” 


“Do you think you should shoot a pa- 
triot down, 
“Or help a tyrant slay?” 
But the captain answered, “I do not 
think ; 
“T do not think, I obey!” 
“Do you think your conscience was 
made to die, 
“Anc your brain to rot away ?” 
But the captain answered, “I do not 
think; 
“T do not think, I obey!” 


“Then if this is your soldier’s creed,” 
I cried, 

“You're a mean unmanly crew; 

“And for all your feathers and gilt 
braid, 

“T am more of a man than you! 


and 


“For whatever my place in life may be, 

“And whether I swim or sink, 

“T can say with pride, ‘I do not obey; 

“*T do not obey, J think!” 

From “ Swords and Ploughshares,” by 
Ernest Crosby. Funk and Wagnalls, 
New York. 

“T UNDERSTAND speak French 
like a native.” 

“No,” replied the student; “I’ve got 
the grammar and the accent down pretty 
fine; but hard to learn the 
tures.”—Washington Star. 
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In the sunlight of public approval 
since 1810. Such is the unique 
record of 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 Years” 
A rich, full-bodied whiskey, fragrant and 
mellow, that adds to its popularity with 
each passing year. 
Aged in charred oak barrels and 
bottled in bond. 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Jal th am Wa tches 


are furnished in cases the beauty of which “cor- 
responds with their inward ability “and precision, 
TRat an exquisite locket-like ‘watch can also be 
reliable will be a new truth to many. |, 
All the above watches are open face, the Backs 
being shown to indicate the ornamentation. 


WalthamWatch Company 


Waltham Mass. 
Che tllustrations are of 1 watches cased under Matalene patents. 
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Genius 

ENIUS is always a majority of one. It is an infinite incapacity for taking pains. 
e It is the nth power of failure. A genius is one who never grows up. He is 

simply a large boy. A moral genius is just about like a truthful liar, 

Geniuses merely suggest methods by which others may make fools of themselves. 
They then laugh in their sleeves, and becoming immortal, pass the time watching their 
own monuments going up. 
after he is dead. 

Generally speaking, however, you can tell a genius when you meet him—which 
is about once in a hundred years. One of the best is that he 


You cannot always tell whether a man is a genius until 
Some men ill treat their wives for other reasons. 


There are many tests. 
will want to Lorrow money from you. 
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Life — bubbles — gaiety 
dance in your glass of it; the 
fragrance of the soul of the 
grape fills the bouquet of it; 
the combination of all these 
things is in the exquisite 
flavor of it— 
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Clhhampagme 


The best champagne—not just 
best for the price, but at any 
price. For the difference in 
price between Cook’s and for- 
eign made champagnes is what 
they must pay for import duty 
and transatlantic freight— 
Cook’s cost goes into quality. 


Sold Everywhere and Served Everywhere 


American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 7m 
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What the Immortals Say About 
War 


e HERE never vras a good war or 
a bad peace.” 
Benjamin Franklin. 
“That mad game the world so loves 
to play.” 
Swift, “ Ode to Sir Wm, Temple.” 
“War's a game which, were their sub- 
jects wise, kings would not play at.” 


Cowper. 





“The tyrant custom * * * * 


Hath made the flinty and stcel couch of 
war 
My thrice-driven bed-of down.” 
Shakespeare, “ Othello.” 
“ My sentence is for open war.” 
Milton, “ Paradise Lost.” 


“He is come to open 
testament of bleeding 


The purple 

war.” 

Shakespeare, “ King Richard II.” 

“Hobbes clearly that every 
creature 

Lives in a state of war by nature.” 


Swift, “ Poetry, a Rhapsody.” 


proves 


“Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace!” 
Tennyson, “In Memoriam.” 

“ Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his 

wrinkled front.” 

Shakespeare, “King Henry VI.” 


“Farewell the neighing steed and the 
shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-pierc- 
ing fife, 








a 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 

every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 








Women of 
Fashion 


who make the mode, 
concede that a per- 
fume to be preferred 


this Season will be 


-QUELQUES FLEURS 


HOUBIGANT 


The new superb creation by 
Houbigant, Paris. Intro- 
duced to fashionable and ex- 
clusive American society 
with the renown of having 
“captivated Paris” immedi- 
ately on its presentation. 


Price, $6.75, at Leading Dealers 
Sample Bottle Mailed for 25c 


PARK & TILFORD 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada 
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xclusively Hosiery 


588 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street 
481 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 
230 Fifth Avenue, at 27th Street 


New York 


Peck & Peck, Exclusively. Hosiers, sugggest that you se 
for their illustrated booklet showing advance Fall 
Winter Styles. Mail orders receive immediate attentio 


by IWilliam H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear 
wholesome way in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 





287D—Silk Sox, cotton lined ; mot- 
tled effect, with five jacquard em- 
broidered stripes; excellent wearing. 
Price, $1.50 a pair. Also to match 
the sox, wide open end, fine quality 
$1.50 silk scarf, with two-toned 
bias stripes. 

Special, the set complete, $2.50. 


59E—Only $38.50 a pair for # 
handsomely hand-embroidered 
terfly pattern on French silk st 
ings. Also many other new desig 
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thirte 
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The royal banner, and all quality, _ Wr 
. ‘ P cise,”’ 
Pride, pomp, “ circumstance of glori- Suppl 
ous war! KATI 
Shakespeare, “ Othello.” 


Ser sen 


EDWA 


Kuowledge a Young Wife Should Have. = 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. ee ee 
Kuowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Allin one volume. Ilustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for “Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co. 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


HAVE YOU A DOG? 


Keep your dog well—his coat glossy—limbs sup- 

ple—spirits high—by securing free medical ad- | 

vice from Polk Miller, and by using “‘Sergeant’s | 

Condition Pills’? the greatest known tonic for | 

dogs, and “‘Sergeant’s Sure Shot” capsules for | 

; worms—they never fail—price 50c. and $1.00 per | 

box at druggists and_ sporting goods stores or prepaid direct by | 
mail. Send 50c. for Polk Miller’s great 64-page illustrated book 
on “Dogs and How to Treat Them. ” No dog owner should be 


| without it. 
| Polk Miller Drug Company, 808 Main Street, Richmond, Va. | 


























“One to destroy is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe; 

To murder thousands takes a specious 
name, 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal 
fame.” 


A MOUNTAIN PEEK Young, “ Love of Fame.” 
, . 
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ing its daintiness unspoiled— 


prevents odor 


skin 


completes the dainty toilet by keep-| 


of perspiration without harming the 
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Franklin-Simon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 









SPECIAL VALUES 












25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t “‘Mum,” send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 


“Mum’’ Mfg Co 1106 SChestnet St | es 












“Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Old Testament, Micah IV, 3 








“War,” says Machiavel, “ 
the only study of a prince.” 

Edmund Burke, “A Vindication of 
_ Natural Society.” 


ought to be 





“We kind o’ thought Christ went agin 
war an’ pillage.” 
Lowell, “ The Biglow Papers.” 





“Tt is magnificent, but it is not war.” 
Said by Gen. Bosquet of the charge cf 
the Light Brigade. 





“ War, he sung, is toil and trouble.” 
Dryden, “ Alexander's Feast.” 








“When Greeks joined Greeks, 
was the tug-of-war.” 


then 


Nathaniel Lee. 





Lamachus chid a captain for a fault; 
and when he had said he would do so 








Restores 


Youthful 
Beauty 


Real compelling Beauty 
comes only in Nature’s way. 
Let me teach you how you 
can, in your own home, re- 
store as well as_ preserve 
youthful contour and expression; remove all wrinkles 
caused by sagging muscles; make the complexion as 
fresh as in girlhood (through invigorated circulation) ; 
and make a flabby, withered neck firm and fresh, 
without massage, vibration, plasters, or any external 
treatment. These can neither restore youthful ap- 
pearance nor prevent marks of age. My system both 
Restores and Prevents. I have been teaching it for 
thirteen years, and have many pupils of national 
Pprominénce in this and foreign countries. 

Tite today fo> my New Booklet, “Facial Exer- 
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. cise,” which fully describes my S cate and my new 
f glori- Supplementary Beauty Course--FREE 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 110, 209 State St., Chicago 
ello.” 
EDWARDS FIRE- 
ne aw, § PROOF sTEEL QTA RAGES 
in awe; For Automobiles and Motorcycles 
pecious 
P $30 and Up 
nmortal Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
sai oe latest illustrated catalog. 


pu eouaane tae CO., 336-386 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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. 18—Negligee Gown of silk crepe de 
chine, 
der, white, rose or black, lined throughout 
with China silk in 
sleeve gracefully draped, flat collar, sleeves 
and front trimmed with white swansdown, 
fastened to 
32 to 44 bust 


No. 18 A-—Boudoir Cap of fine dotted net, 
edged with plaited frill of net lace, trimmed 
with ribbon in shadow 
rosebuds 




















Women’s Crepe de Chine 





Negligee Gown 








in pink, light or Alice blue, laven- 


Mandarin 


self color, 


with silk ornament, 


18.50 


side 


effect and chiffon 









3.50 
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FALL WINTER 
STYLE BOOK 


“CORRECT DRESS” 
Mailed out of town on application to Dept. “N” 
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et 
is no room for a second miscarriage.” 
Plutarch. 


no more, said he, “ 


“He who did well in war just earns the 


right 
To begin doing well in peace.” 
Robert Browning, “ Luria.” 





“ War, war is still the cry,—‘ war even 
to the knife !*” 


Byron, “ Childe Harold.” 





“War loves to seek its victims in the 
young.” 
Sophocles. 





“Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.” 
Milton, “To Lord Cromwell.” 





“When the blast of war blows in our 
ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger: 

Stiffen the summon up the 
blood.” 
Shakespeare, “ King Henry V.” 


sinews, 


in war there 
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Beautifully WhiteTeeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; its fragrant antisepti 
foam reaches every part of the mouth, destroying perni- 
cious bacteria, insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient cake that lasts 
for months. 25 cents at all druggists—or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG & CO. CHICAGO 


Cortez CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST—_ 
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Four Cars a Day 


There are but two logical methods of 
building motor cars. 


One method is to produce cars in 
enormous quantities so as to bring the 
price down as low as possible. 


The other method is to produce cars 
in limited quantities so that each car 
will be of the highest quality. 


Each system has but one real exponent. 
In a middle Western city, ‘‘ mass pro- 
duction’’ enables a good small car to 
be made and sold ata low figure. Ina 
New England city, ‘‘The Best Built 
Car in America’’ is produced practical- 
ly car by car, by the finest mechanics 
in the world. 


One car carries out one ideal, the other 
a totally different ideal. Both are right. 
Both are built, not assembled. One 
company makes 1000 cars a day, the 
other company Four Carsa Day. The 
idea back of one car is to give the most 
for the money; the idea back of the 
other is to give the best, regardless of 
price. 


The smaller car is turned out like the 
well-known and worth while ‘‘ dollar 


watch.”’ The greater car is built like 
a Chronometer. Any other car is a 
compromise. 


The Locomobile now occupies a pecul- 
iar position. Jt is the only high-grade 


There will always be a demand for the limited number of cars we make. 


car whose sales have increased during 


the past two years. ‘This success of the 
Locomobile is due to the policy of 
building not more than four cars a day. 
All of the power and the experience of 
the Locomobile organization has been 
concentrated on a limited production. 


Years ago we concluded that just so 
surely as the best cheap car could only 
be produced in very large number, just 
so surely could the car of highest quality 
be produced only in limited quantities. 


Our policy from the very start was to 
build cars in small lots so that each car 
could have the most intimate attention. 
When others were increasing their 
plants and building more cars, we were 
increasing our quality, striving to make 


the Locomobile ‘‘ The Best Built Car 


in America.’’ 


Every Locomobile has been like every 
other Locomobile. Every Locomo- 
bile has been built with the utmost 
care. Every Locomobile has been built 
to carry out the ideal of quality, not 
a commonplace, commercial ideal. 


The Locomobile will. be made as it 
always has been made, in limited quan- 
tities—and with unlimited care. . (De- 
spite the present demand for the Loco- 
mobile and despite any rumor to the 
contrary, we will not increase our 
production and make more cars). 










Because we have been building for the future, our plant will always 


run at capacity, without reducing the quality of our product or price. 






THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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The People vs. War 


URY of the Nations, on your word Great Jury, that 

The fate of War depends. He comes to you Can seal the fate of this colossal murderer, 

From bloody fields of carnage, camps of death; This Titan from the darkness of the past, 

A specter from the age of caves and stones; Deliberate upon his countless crimes, 

The incarnation of the beast in man. And bring into the World’s Great Open Court 

His hands are guilty with the ghastly gore Your verdict for the progress of mankind: 

From hearts of millions of his victims slain. That War with all his reeking retinue 

His breath is poisoned with the pestilence Shall be forever banished from the earth! 

That sweeps the seething camps. George B. Staff. 




















THE REALITY 





The Great God Mars 


By Nelson Glazier Morton 


HA to the great god Mars! 

Ho! for the glorious fight! 
Mexican brothers in combat of blood, 
Cruel Turk humbled in battle’s high flood; 

Never a thought of the right, 
Never a glimpse of the stars! 


(Continued on following page.) 





Stab for the joy of the thrust, 

Shoot for the song of the lead! 
Endless revolt South America’s fate, 
Portuguese struggles that never abate; 

Never a prayer for the dead, 
Nothing of honor or trust! 


Kill for revenge or for gain, 
Passion or greed be the guide! 
Pride-swelled America spattered with gore, 
Murder and lynching from mountain to shore; 
Proudest the tongue that has lied, 
Proudest the hand that has slain! 


Welcome the gloom of the night, 
Welcome the clangor and jars! 
Banish all brotherhood, scorn to make peace; 
Crown lust and appetite, bid love to cease; 
Ho! for the glorious fight! 
Hail to the great god Mars! 


Slaves 


LAVES were at one time black in color. But now 
they generally come white. They are of alk ages— 
from ten years up—and are very useful, not only because 
of their labors, but also from the fact that they furnish our 
leading magazines with articles to supplement their adver- 
tisements, and our clergymen with topics for their sermons. 
It was thought at one time that slaves might go out, 
but, it having been demonstrated that they are necessary 
for the maintenance of Christian ideals, they have become 
more firmly established than. ever. 

At one time slaves were bought and sold in market 
places by private men of means, at retail. Now that they 
are employed by wholesale and fostered by the government, 
this practice has gone out. 

There is another difference between the old-time slave 
and the one of to-day which might be mentioned. The 
old-time slave knew that he was a slave. The slave of 
to-day doesn’t know it. He thinks he is free, it having 
been discovered that when a slave is laboring under this 
delusion he can do about twice as much work. 


Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1912, Lire’s Fresn Air Funp has been in operation 
twenty-six years. In that time it has expended $139,304.44 and has 
given a fortnight in the country to 34,748 poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests and voluntary con- 
tributions, which are acknowledged in this column. 


Previously acknowledged 

From Cornwall Friends 

W. R. Harney 

Mm. i. FP. 

August contribution of the boys at Camp Wyanoke 

Proceeds of a candy, ice cream and letnonade sale, held by 
the Habefrenda Club at Craigville, Cape Cod, Mass., 
composed of Doris Berry, president; Helen Wilson, 
Phoebe Rall, Aurelia Hall, Dorothy Wilson, Ruth Berry, 
Marion Hopkins and Elizabeth Alexandria 


$6,679.73 
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ON THE WRONG SIDE 


The Morality of War 


UST as certain theologians maintain that the salvation 

of man is not practicable without that which General 
Sherman declared war to be, so we have always with us 
those who stand up for the moral necessity of war 
itself. 

They point you to the Crusades. What, they ask, if 
Haroun el Raschid and Richard of the Lion Heart had 
got together, named the King of Cathay a third arbi- 
trator, and settled the whole business without resort to 
arms? 

Or if, for that matter, any other great, convulsive war 
had never been? 

There is, these persons argue, no bravery like martial 
bravery to stir men’s souls. All through the Scriptures, 
they point out, the Christian character is constantly de- 
scribed as a soldierly character. Can you, they demand, 
beat it? 

Nor do they scruple, in fine, to show disrespect for the 
peace party. In that connection they will relate you the 
story of the old darkey who, on being left a widower for 
the fourth time, remarked that we are in the hands of “an 
all-wise and unscrupulous Providence,” ‘“ Providence,” 
you hear these advocates of war insist, “ knows curiously 
few of the scruples of the Mohonk Conference!” 
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How Long Before Universal Peace ? 


N July 15, 1913, a number of our most prominent citizens were asked the following question: 
Will universal peace among the leading powers of the world come in the next one 
hundred years, in your opinion? 


Replies were received from the majority of those to whom our letter was sent. 


replies are presented herewith. 


From Andrew Camegie 


In reply to your inquiry, “ Will Uni- 
versal Peace Among the Leading 
Powers of the World Come in the 
Next Hundred Years?” my answer is, 
Yes, much sooner, for these reasons: 

First—Not a ruler of men in our 
day, from Emperor to Secretary of 
State, but knows that international 
peace is best for his country, and hence 
earnestly desires it. 

Second—Private war (duelling) is 
already banished wherever English is 
spoken, and the German Emperor has 
reduced it from twelve hundred yearly 
to twelve in Germany, one recent year 
only nine, and has just urged his gen- 
erals to inculcate among officers more 
strenuous restraint, Abolition of per- 
sonal war carries with it abolition of 
national war as day follows night. 
They spring from the same poisonous 
root, and are both destined to die. 

Third—Man was not created with an 
instinct for further degradation, but 
for ascension ; hence the march upward 
to the civilization already evolved upon 
the ruins of barbarism when, as wild 
animals, men hunted their fellow-men, 
and even ate each other. In this long 
and checkered march upward, the 
teachers and leaders of each era have 
denounced war and extolled peace, 
from Homer, 800 B. C., with his decla- 
ration, “It is by no means fit for 
men stained with blood and gore to 
pray to the gods,” and Rousseau, 
“War is the foulest fiend ever loosed 
from hell,” down to Grant and Sher- 
man of our day, with their parting 
words. Grant’s, “I never wish to look 
upon an army again,” and Sherman’s, 
“War is hell”. 

Fourth—Only two years ago we were 
within reach of laying the axe to the 
root of war and securing peace to 
civilized nations. Britain, France and 
the United States executed a treaty, 
Germany expressing approval. These 


three (perchance four) leading nations, 
all deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion of world peace, would have been 
in position to protest against this being 
broken should any two nations ever 
have threatened to break out. Sad, 
indeed, that this treaty failed of ap- 
proval in the Senate by one majority 
on a vital point, But let not the Senate 
be unduly blamed therefor. All the 
existing treaties of peace between the 
Republic and other nations have been 
approved by it in due course by the 
needful two-thirds majority. It is a 
body composed of able, patriotic and 
reasonable men. 

We look to President Wilson in time 
to take up this vital question, certain 
that he may be trusted to avoid the 
rocks upon which the last treaty 
foundered. He is a likely candidate 
for passing into history as the man 
who, of all the ages past, has rendered 
the greatest service to humanity. 
There is only one other who is to be 
considered—the Emperor of Germany, 
who has reigned twenty-five years and 
kept the peace, his hands untainted by 
human blood; a great, a holy record. 
Were he to submit a proposal to the 
coming Hague Conference that the 
civilized powers represented resolve 
that international quarrels be hereafter 
settled in the Temple of Peace, under 
the canons of international law, we be- 
lieve it would be approved by both the 
heads and hearts of the delegates, and 
by a number of the foremost nations, 
sufficient to ensure a favorable start. 

Finally—Instead of barbaric killing 
of man by man in war lasting a hun- 
dred years more, a period during which 
war, in the past, has been stripped 
of many of its atrocities, I believe that 
ten years will find most, if not all (and 
private war is becoming a crime), of 
the civilized nations freed from its 
stain, for no civilized nation exists 
which does not recognize and long 
for peace as its greatest blessing. This 


These 


day I fondly cherish the hope of 
seeing. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
July 28, 1913. 


From Norman Angell 
(Author of “ The Great Illusion.”) 


If by “ Universal Peace Among the 
Leading Powers of the World” you 
mean the cessation of military conflict 
between powers like France and Ger- 
many, or Germany and England, or Rus- 
sia and Germany, that has come already. 
The nation which we have all been 
taught to regard as the most military in 
the world—Germany—has not gone to 
war, real war, for over forty years, 
and it has been visible to all who have 
eyes to see during the last six months 
that far from these great nations being 
ready to fly at one another’s throats, 
nothing will induce them to take the 
immense risks of using their prepos- 
terous military instruments if they can 
possibly avoid it. 

All the military wiseacres prophe- 
sied the Armageddon apropos of the 
break-up of Turkey. We were told 
that the conflicts which would arise 
would inevitably throw the great 
powers at one another. Yet every 
imaginable situation of high politics 
has been created and every imaginable 
interest touched during the course of 
the Balkan trouble, and the more 
dangerous the situation got the less 
was the disposition that either nations 
or governments showed to war. But 
the preparations will probably increase. 
Armed Europe is at present engaged 
in spending most of its time and energy 
rehearsing a performance which all 
concerned know is never likely to come 
off. 

The rehearsal may go on for a very 
long time, because it is very difficult 
to forecast the limit of human folly. 

NorMAN ANGELL. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 

July 29, 1913, 
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From Dr. Lyman Abbott 


As long as there is injustice in the 
world, just men will make war against 
it. And they will make war by what- 
ever weapons are necessary to success 
—by persuasion if they can, by force if 
necessary. So long as the black hand 
is armed tke police must be armed. 
Will war end with this century? Not 
unless injustice ends. 

“Peace hath her victories no less 
than war.” She also hath her tragedies 
no less than war. The assassination 
of unarmed Armenians by Turks was 
more tragic than the Crimean War. 
The massacre of unarmed Jews by the 
Russians was more tragic than the 
Russo-Japanese War. The continuance 
of slavery would have been more tragic 
than the Civil War. 

How long before the organized con- 
science of mankind will be so strong 
that organized justice will surrender 
to it without drawing the sword? I 
do not know. The world is moving 
very rapidly, It is difficult for imagi- 
nation to keep pace with it. This only 
I know, that peace will never pro- 
nounce its benediction on a world un- 
justly ruled. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


From General Funston 


GENTLEMEN :— 

Replying to your letter of the fif- 
teenth, I must ask you to excuse me 
from any extensive discussion of the 
subject indicated. Pretty close to fifty 
years of ambling along quietly through 
this Vale of Tears has convinced me 
that I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, the real awakening 
coming a few years ago, some months 
after I had invested my small savings 
in Goldfield mining shares of the “ sure 
thing” type. 

Some seventeen years ago, thinking 
that wars were about to end, and that 
if I wanted to see one I had better do 
something, I participated in a lively 
little tea party down in Cuba, which 
function was none of my particular 
concern. Had I been a better prophet 
I would have waited and found several 
opportunities to serve under my own 
flag before becoming so old that the 
sound of the bullets of the Mausers 


was unmusical. Maybe there will be 
some more wars for us Americans to 
go to in order to keep our hand in, but 
probably not as long as Andy Carnegie 
is alive and able to work his talking 
apparatus. That eminent warrior re- 
cently announced that in case of war 
he would offer his services, and it is 
not going to be supposed that any sane 
people are going to risk certain de- 
struction by attacking us under such 
a terrible handicap, As long as Andy’s 
health remains good, I feel that it 
would be a safe proposition to stop 
building ships and coast defenses and 
lay off on half pay all of the officers 
of the army and navy, except brigadier- 
generals, who should draw full pay. 
Then if any cocky nation tried to be 
rude to us we would just call out the 
great armor maker. It would not be 
necessary to give him even a gun. 
Only let him get on some high point 
in front of the invading host and iake 
his muzzle off. It would be like tak- 
ing candy from a sick baby, and only 
a few of the strongest and swiftest 
would survive to tell the tale. The 
ordinary run of them would just curl 
up and die like Arabs hit by a sirocco. 
The story of the slaughter would 
quickly spread around the world, and 
then we could do just as we pleased 
anywhere. I acknowledge that Andy 
cannot live forever, but there are some 
younger windjammers available who 
can work as understudies and take the 
old man’s place when he is no more. 

This scheme is entirely practicable, 
and I hope you will advocate it. Per- 
sonaily I am getting so old I don’t want 
to take any more chances on being shot. 

Very truly, 
FREDERICK FUNSTON, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A. 


HEADQUARTERS 
HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, 
Hono.vu.u, H. T., 
July 29, 1913. 


From John Mitchell 


My judgment is that in very much 
less than one hundred years the dis- 
armament of nations and the perma- 
nent establishment of international 
peace will be consummated. There are 
many forces now at work in this di- 
rection, among which none is more 
important than the organized labor 


movement; and as this movement of 
labor grows in strength and influence 
throughout the world, as the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man which it 
exemplifies finds lodgment in the hearts 
of all men, their determination to re- 
fuse to fight and kill their brothers 
will grow, until war, with its devastat- 
ing power and brutalizing effect, shall 
have been banished from the earth. 

JoHN MITCHELL. 

July 18, 1913. 


From W. J. Bryan 


My Dear Sir :— 

No one can predict with any certainty 
in regard to the future; especially is 
it impossible to fix dates with accuracy. 
I feel sure that the peace movement is 
making progress, and whether or not 
the possibility of war is entirely re- 
moved within a century, it is worth 
while for us to do what we can in that 
direction. 

W. J. Bryan. 

Wasuincron, D. C.,, 

July 19, 1913, 


From Frederick Palmer 
(War Correspondent.) 


One hundred are a great many years 
and two hundred a very few words. 
Knowing war in revolting familiarity 
with its ghastliness, I yield to none as 
a partisan of peace. Among the Euro- 
pean Powers the peace of carefully 
measured force against force in stale- 
mate exists to-day. It is over forty 
years since a war (the Franco-Prus- 
sian) between two first-class European 
Powers has_ occurred. Whatever 
fighting their soldiers have seen has 
been in colonial wars against inferior 
and poorly organized peoples. Mean- 
while, the United States has had one 
war, Japan two wars, and some of 
the smaller American Republics so 
many that most of us have lost count. 
At the present writing war ravages the 
Balkans, China, Mexico and Venezuela. 
The hot-headed and weak can afford 
to fight, but not the wise and strong. 
Wherever you find the highest civili- 
zation and _ universal conscription 
(every able-bodied man trained as a 
soldier) peace rules. There the people 
have practical knowledge in drills and 





manoeuvres, of the meaning of war. 
They are so well prepared for war 
that they give no enemy an opening. 
They are apprehensive of war and 
ready for war, but do not go to war. 
Emotional ignorance, unpreparedness 
and hurrah-boys-tin-soldier overconfi- 
dence are the real enemies of peace. 
The danger spots of the world are 
Asia and the American continent. 
When all the great nations of the 
world are highly organized in eco- 
nomics, in ethics and in self-defense 
we shall have universal peace, if the 
increasing power and precision of arms 
continues to favor the defensive. As 
you ask for prophecy, I make one— 
that the United States, unless it re- 
forms its military policy along modern 
lines, will be at war and have a new 
pension list before there is.a war be- 
tween any, two first-class European 
powers. Perhaps not im a hundred 
years, but eventually we. shall be so 
highly organized, so free of Chauvin- 
ism and provincialism, so ready to re- 
spect the rights of our fellow-man, 
that we shall have the peace of good- 
will without arms. But first we must 
outgrow Lieutenant Beckers, Cipriano 
Castros, lynchings and pogroms. 
August 3, 1973. 


From William H. Taft 


My Dear Sir:— 

I have your letter of July 15th, in 
which you ask me whether in my opin- 
ion universal peace among the leading 
powers of the world will come in the 
next one hundred years. I can not guess 
as to time. All substantial progress 
in world affairs is made slowly. Uni- 
versal peace by agreement depends on 
the establishment of responsible and 
permanent government, and law and 
order in each country. In spite of the 
Balkans and Mexico and China, settle- 
ments of difficulties by agreement and 
by arbitration increases. Prophecy as 
to rapidity of its progress is futile. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ws. H. Tart. 

Point-Au-Pic, P. Q., 

July 18, 1913. 


From Henry VanDyke 


Dear LIFE :— 
All the questions that really come 
out of life are, like yours, interesting, 


ee dt ee 


perplexing and, for the present mo- 
ment, unanswerable. 

This is what you ask: “ Will uni- 
versal peace among the leading powers 
of the world come in the next hundred 
years?” 

Don’t you see the difficulty? Uni- 
versal peace must include not only the 
“leading powers,” but also the minor 
powers. But the minor powers are 
always the most quarrelsome. 

Many peaceable men (even parsons) 
have been drawn into quarrels by 
their dogs or their chickens. Most 
family quarrels have begun with the 
children. 

Remember the Boers and consider 
the Balkans. What we need is not a 
campaign against war, but a confedera- 
tion for peace. That means something 
positive and constructive. It means 
that the clumsy and cruel method of 
securing justice by a fight should be 
superseded by a better way, in which 
the leading powers and the minor 
powers shall agree. 

How long will it take to get this? 

I do not know, for prophecy is not 
one of the functions of a diplomat, 
and omniscience does not lie within his 
sphere. 

But I am sure that there is a better 
way of settling international differ- 
ences than the confused and bloody 
arbitrament of war. When we find 
that way and agree upon it we shall 
have what all reasonable men want— 
Peace with Power. 

Yours truly, 
Henry VANDYKE. 

July 27, 1973. 


From David Starr Jordan 


Epitor oF LiFe :— 

War among civilized nations will 
vanish within the century, and with it 
its costly and ruinous accessories main- 
tained in the name of Peace. Police 
forces may be necessary for peoples 
still in the backward stages of canni- 
balism, massacre, religious and tribal 
war. Such forces should be interra- 
tional, not single-handed, nor at the 
dictate of exploiting promoters. 

Great international wars are alr :ady 
practically at an end. This the “ Con- 
cert of Europe” has shown. Pow :rless 
for anything else, it keeps the peace. 
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The world has not money enough to 
fight. Victory er defeat means finan- 
cial ruin. The world is an economic 
unit. Its business has -outgrown all 
national boundaries. In a_ thousand 
ways it is already unified heyond the 
control of politicians or militarists. 

There is no longer gain in war loans. 
No one wants war save the ghouls who 
profit by it—chiefly the war syndicates 
—whose unified trusts know no nation- 
ality, those aristocrats with their allies, 
military and clerical, who see in war 
the best safeguard of their waning 
pretensions as against the rise of 
democracy, and finally, the mob whose 
sole idea of pririotism is hatred of 
one’s neighbor. 

War is a survival, an atavism, an 
evil tradition, which the manhood of 
the brightening centuries has _ not 
yet had the nerve to cast off. 

Davip STARR JORDAN. 

August 9, 1913. 


From the Hon. Gustavus Whiteley 


(Unofficial representative of the 
President at the Congress of Diplo- 
matic History at The Hague [1898]. 
Former Consul-Gencral of the Congo 
Free State.) 

Man is a fighting and quarreling ani- 
mal, and there is no reason to suppose 
that human nature will change com- 
pletely in the next one hundred 
years. 

Men have been fighting ever since 
there were cnough of them to make 
up a fight. The game is not as popu- 
lar as it used to be. We now have 
other diversions, such as _ auction 
bridge, the tango, and moving pictures. 
Moreover, the Great Powers have 
learned that wars are expensive and 
not always satisfactory in their results. 
Hence they usually avoid a quarrel 
with great discretion or enter upon it 
with a most Christian-like fear. 

Wars may be made less like hell. 
They may, and probably will, become 
less frequent. One hundred years 
hence many questions will be settled 
by arbitration which now are settled 
by wager of battle, but wars will not 
cease as long as men have ambition, 
pride, love of liberty, courage and the 
other qualities, both good and bad, 
that make up our human nature. 

James Gustavus WHITELEY. 
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Letters of a Japanese School-boy 


What Shall Japan Do With America When She Captures Her ? 


To Editor “ Life 
Magazine,” who 
bring prompt Tues- 
day smile on face 
of all maps, 


EAR MR SIR:— 
a Sugari, 
prompt-delivery Jap- 
anese undertaker ar- 
rive up to me yes- 
terday with salesman 
expression. He con- 
gratulate me on how 
ill I looked and said he hoped I should 
not forget his new embalmery which 
are very fashionable. 

“Why you seem so sad and com- 
pressed this morning?” he require to 
know with happy teeth. 

“How can I be joyous?” I ask it. 
“Last week I was promised job as 
chief cannon-shooter in Japanese navy 
in the very soon future. And 
now what I find? The capture 
of California has been postponed 
again!” 

“So glad to hear!”- depose S. 
Sugari. — 

“Why should?” I require peevly. 
“Are not war pleasant for all under- 
takers?” 

“Motto of all undertakers is 
‘Peace’” snuggest S. Sugari. ‘“ Doves 
is our favorite poultry and we expect 
to move Tomestone Trust to The 
Hague where its malefactorial habits 
will not be noticed among so many 
peaceful palaces.” 


“Kindly to think more business 
with your brain!” I say out. “Can’t 
you not see how war shall increase 
wholesale manufacture of death-rate 
while in peace-time folks die away too 
seldom?” 

“Tn peace-time they die seldom but 
expensively,” depose S. Sugari. “Un- 
dertakers cannot make wealthy. cash 
burying folks what have been mur- 
dered by cheap Soc bullets. Therefore 
I am a Carnegie Republican.” 

At such words I put my eyesight into 
sly I-spy expression peculiar to Japan- 
ese secret service. 

“So ha!” I collapse secretively. 
“Perhapsly you will join me in some 
happy war-cries on date when Japanese 
captures America! ! !” 

“TI have not heard of this alarming 
event,” snuggest S. Sugari making 
fright with his eyebrows. 

“ Maybe not you have,” I snib. “In 
your silent business you miss consid- 
erable delicious conversation.” 

“When will this disgusting explosion 
arrive up?” he anguish. 

“Not sure,” I information. “ Hon. 
Rt Rev. Gen. Field Marshail Oyama 
are now in. Tokyo talking Japanese 
dictation to 28 stenographers. This 
make very difficult typewriting. He 
are computating how much it cost to 
capture America and civilize it. Hon. 
Oyama have made considerable figur- 
ing. By borrowing from Wall Street 
he can conquer these U. S. very nicely, 
but he cannot find cash money to 
civilize it, because Wall Street do not 
want America civ- 
ilized. Therefore 
we must borrow 
from Dr Sun Yat 
Sen or some hea- 
then banker.” 

“Would it be 
some good for 
Japan to own 
America?” gaggle 
S. Sugari. 

“No, na0;"< 1 
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“ Discouridge Hon. Graft from flirting with policemen” 


a aweenen- 


snuggest. “ But it 
would be extra 


nice thing for America. It would 
be another case of benevolent dis- 
simulation. Japan would emerge 
onto these shores with gun to uplift 
her Little White Brother. Yellow 
scientists would fumigate Chicago, 
yellow patriots would give water-cure 
to New York police force, political 
bosses of each ‘State would be en- 
tertained to ceremony of hara-kiri 
and the New York, New Haven & 
Heartless Railroad would be removed 
away among other historical wreckage.” 

“Tell me that entire program,” con- 
tuse S. Sugari. Charmedly he say it. 

“Firstly,” I lecture, “ America must 
be captured. Hon. Oyama will arrange 
this with kindly assistance of Germany 
and other loud-fire guns. When this 
slight job are entirely accomplished up 
Hon. Viscount Chinda will elect him- 
self President on yellow Republican 
ticket. Hon. Hashimura Togo will be 
Sec of State because he are a contin- 
uous conversation and understand for- 
eign peculiarities. Hon. Champion 
Clark will be courteously shoved off 
from chair in Congress and that im- 
portant location filled by Japanese 
labor. Hon. Frank Lane must also 
remove himself from his comfortable 
interior job so some progressive Demo- 
crat from Nagasaki can set there. Bald 
head Japanese preferred. And so on- 
wards. As soonly as Washington be- 
come entirely yellow by complexion, 
then this Star Spangled Rising Sun 
Government will commence cleaning 
up America.” 

“Which end of America will they 
begin on?” require S. Sugari. 

“The New York end,” I response, 
“because it are the dirtiest. Hon. A. 
Klinoki, Japanese mayor of New 
York, will commence by reforming 
all syndicate theatres.” 

“ How will he accomplish that?” ne- 
gotiate S. Sugari. 

“By closing them up. Nextly he 
will discouridge Hon. Graft from 
flirting with policemen.” 

“ How shall he?” Sugari ask out. 

“He will appoint a Executioner 








with a chop-sword to follow every 
policeman and a soldier with a shoot- 
gun to follow every Executioner. So 
you see. When policeman take graft 
from white-slavery Hon. Executioner 
chop him at neck, when Hon. Execu- 
tioner take graft from policeman, Hon. 
Soldier shoot him in lung.” 

“But when Hon. Soldier take graft 
from Hon. Executioner, what is?” 

“ He will get job in Tammanoki Hall 
as usual,” I deplore. “The Hon. 
Mayor will nextly attemp to reform 
Broadway. All chauffeurs found 
guilty of driving taxicabs will be boiled 
in gasolene, all waiters will be tipped 
off from Brooklyn Bridge, street car 
conductors will be thrown to their 

















passengers and torn to 1,000s of strips, 
Russian dancers will be compelled to 
appear without jewelry, and therefore 
catch pneumonia, Grand Opera will be 
sung in Japanese only, baseball scores 
will be printed in same language so 
office boys can’t read them and will 
therefore have time to think of impor- 
tant clerkships— 

“ They can, but will they?” are Mis- 
sourian question for S. Sugari. 

I make no attention to this. 

“In meanwhiles,” I report with 
great importance, “in meanwhiles what 
is that Japanese Congress doing with 
itself in Washington? They are meet- 
ing. Hon. Yellow Champ Clark arise 
upward and say, ‘Gun-no morra kicka- 


War 


AR is a system of reducing 
population, when all other dis- 
honorable means have failed. A few 
leading patriots gct together for this 
purpose and after the box of Havanas 
and the conzenial high-ball have been 
brought out, they between 
drinks that there are too many people. 
A list of grievances is then published 
and the gunmakers, having been noti- 
fied of the amount of their rake-off 
and the families of all the leading 
statesmen removed to a place of 
safety, war is then declared, Provi- 
dence notified and the clergy re- 


decide 


quested to pray for the murder of as 


many of the enemy as is consistent 
with the most progressive Christianity. 

After the gunmakers have made a 
sufficient profit to enable them to get 
new steam yachts and other necessi- 
ties for their children, and the country 
against whom war has been declared 
has given up enough of its territory to 
satisfy the demands of conscience, 
Peace is then announced; the wives 
and mothers of those killed express 
their great pleasure in the privilege 
given them to contribute, and the hos- 
pital service, which during the war has 
been found inadequate, is thoroughly 
reorganized in the columns of the 
leading papers; the bankers also begin 
to collect the interest on their loans, sev- 
eral new forms of taxation are discov- 
ered and the blessing of God is asked 
to fall upon a liberty-loving people. 





jama run!’ which are Yokahoma 
language for ‘It are now time to do 
the Tariff all over again’. So uply 
arise Hon. Oska Underworra, con- 
gressman from Arrabama, and he say, 
‘We will first begin with Schedule 
A and work gradually downwards 
towards’ * 

But when I look around from my 
speech I was alonesome. Hon. S. 
Sugari, Japanese quick-delivery under- 
taker, had eloped away to follow some 
other funeral belonging to an impor- 
tant dead one. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HaAsHIMURA Toco. 
(Per Wallace Irwin.) 
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17 West Thirty-first Street, New York | Through clearing air the peaceful evening falls— 


English Offices, Cannon House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. A welcome calm across war’s blasted way; 





Done now the test, and now the long array 
WING to Mr. Martin’s absence in Europe, readers of That, tense and eager, held the hillside, sprawls 
Lire will be deprived of his editorials during the Sick with sad sense, the while a soldier calls 
next few issues. His missing messmates, grave beneath the gay; 
Below him gazing, on the hill crest stands 
One lonely bugler; all his battle hours 
Wing round his flapping shirt; his blackened hands 
Lift slow his weary bugle into place 
Till lo! against the wailing sky he towers, 
Triumph in tatters, with a blood-smeared face. 
Charles Campbell Jones. 


Mars, Comedian 


Wk an international dementia alleged to insure the 

survival of the fittest, should be assiduously en- 

couraged by all unfit members of society. The man with 

narrow chest and withered hand struggles under a decided 

handicap in the piping times of peace. He commonly sees 

the rich, witty and pulchritudinous female of the species 

carried off into “happiness ever after” by strapping fel- 

lows against whom he has no chance whatever in the sex 

arena. All this is changed, however, with the declaration 

of war and the arrival of the recruiting officer. Apollo 

Belvedere is the favorite fodder of the machine gun. 

Shrapnel screams with joy as it increases an athlete’s chest 

expansion from seven inches to thirty feet. What matters 

it if ten thousand mothers weep and wail and gnash their 

teeth over the details of victory? Who taught their hand- 

some sons to love war? These are but the tears of shame- 

less recantation. Let them turn for comfort to little Oscar 

whose dry cough kept him out of the army; to Minnie and 

“IT SEEMS TO ME THE INTERNATIONAL GAME Hal at the State Home for the Feeble-Minded. Let the unfit 
LAWS ARE NOT JUST WHAT THEY OUGHT TO BE.” dead bury themselves. These that survive are the fittest. 
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sa ELLO, Lire?” 
“Yes.” 

“This is War speaking.” 

“Glad to hear your voice, War. 
What can we do for you?” 

“Come now, LiFe, none of that. 
You know what I called up for. Why 
is it you are always saying mean 
things about me?” 

“ Why—why—” 

“I’m not surprised that you are em- 
barrassed. But I'll have you to under- 
stand that I’m not afraid of you, not 
for a minute. For two cents, I’d 
knock—” 

“Come, War, let’s reason this—” 

“ Reason! Reason! What has ever 
been accomplished by reason, I'd like 
to know? No reason for me. I find 
that the only proper way to settle 
things is to get mad and _ begin 
firing.” 

“Of course, War, we all admit that 
at times it is practically impossible to 
avoid a scrimmage, but don’t 
think an effort towards a peaceful set- 
tlement should always be made 
first?” 

“ Not at all; not at all! I’m as- 
tounded at your ignorance, to say noth- 
ing of your pusillanimity. You are 
evidently not familiar with the mar- 
tial interpretation of history.” 

“What's that?” 

“That's the very latest, sanest and 
best expository philosophy of the tele- 
ological summum bonum. Jt demon- 
strates beyond the peradventure oj a 


you 


ARTILLERY 


On Life’s Wire 


scintilla of a doubt that all the good 
things of history have been brought 
about entirely through the agency of 
war. The best book on the subject for 
beginners has been written by Colonel 
Constant Palaver, of the United 
States Lobby Reserves.” 

“Very interesting. We should be 
glad to look it over some time.” 

“Vou see, Lire, the theory in brief 
is this: War, by killing off the best 
and strongest and bravest men of .any 
particular age, leaves the weakest and 
the sleekest who are more fit to sur- 
vive in a civilization which is so fool- 








THAT SUMMER—FIFTY AGO 


(CHICKAMAUGA, 
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1863) 


ish as to kill off all its strongest men 
which in turn proves that the phrase 
‘survival of the fittest’ is but another 
way of saying survival of the fightest. 
Is that clear, Lire?” 

“Not so clear as it might be?” 

“You are hopeless, Lire. It does 
seem that when you once get an idea 

I guess 
subscrip- 


into your head, you are lost. 
you had better stop my 
tion.” 

“Oh no, not that. 
minute. Can’t we 
matter?” 

“Don’t mention Arbitration to me. 
It is my enemy. I have 
taken a shoot arbi- 
tration on sight the very first time 
we meet.” 

“Oh well, have it your own way. By 
the by, what do you think of Andrew 
Carnegie?” 

“ That all depends on whether he its 
addressing peace conferences or sell- 
the Government. 
Now don’t forget to cancel my sub- 
scription.” 

“Ts that final? Wouldn’t you con- 
sider even a truce?” 

“ Absolutely final. I wouldn’t con- 
sider a truce for a single minute. And 
what’s more, I’d advise you to arm 
yourself, for if ever I meet you, well 

you know. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, War. We shall give 
orders at once for a complete suit of 
coast defenses.” 


Hold on a 
arbitrate this 


worn 


solemn vow to 


ing armor-plate to 


BO. J. 
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An Astronomical Speculation 


Eight moons revolve round Jupiter, astronomers insist ; 
I'll wager, then, on Jupiter no bachelors exist; 
A single moon, a single girl set all my pulses whirling— 
What must it be, beneath eight moons at once, to go 
a-girling! 


All of the People Some of the Time 


FTER all, we are not all geese. “ The Lure” and 

“The Fight” have managed to get themselves 

back on the stage in expurgated editions, but it 

would be a very easily deluded person who would 

now go to see such poor things on the strength 

of their previous malodorous advertising. And 

perhaps these plays have served a useful pur- 

pose. They have called attention to the rotten 

propensities, not only of the stage, but of some 

periodicals that are printing erotic fiction and pretendedly moral 
pictures and text which appeal only to the prurient appetite. 
With the cruder part of the American public the appeal 
to hysteria is easy. Showmen, politicians and yellow editors 
and publishers are all well aware of the fact. Hence we 
have the ready publicity that is granted to amateur socialism, 
Rooseveltism, Bryanism, populism, greenbackism, Christian 
Sciencism, suffragism, white slavism, or any other ism that 
happens to get to the sentimentality, credulity or illogical 
thinking of a considerable part of the public. In the case 
of the theatre this hysteria leads to such extremes as 
“The Lure” and “ The Fight” in their original versions. 
Then comes the reaction that occurs with the realization 
by the common sense which governs the American public in 
its entirety, that somebody’s ism has gone too far. Underlying 
the American hysteria is this firm basis of common sense. 
The yellow press, yellow periodicals and yellow stage can 
play on the former temporarily and for a while can appeal 
to the isms of particular sections of the people, but eventually 
the resultant controls. In the present case the white slave 
drama is compelled by public opinion to bring itself within the 
limits of ordinary decency, much as that fact may be deplored 
by the professional apostles and exploiters of white slavism. 
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gw in English at popular prices starts off at the 

Century with apparent prospects of success. To those 

who at one time had hopes that the New Theatre—now the 
Century Opera House—meant the establish- 
ment of a national home of the drama, it 
seemed a trifle discouraging that the old 
drop curtain, with its embossed “to hold, 
as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature”, should 
be reduced to the conventions and artificiali- 
ties of grand opera, even if the librettos are 
to be in English. 


The first choice was fortunate. “ Aida” is spectacular, 
and its music appeals to the general liking. The most hope- 
ful sign for the enterprise was, in addition to the generous 
patronage below, the fact that the cheap galleries were filled 
at every performance. 

The house and its stage are well adapted to operatic per- 
formances. Judging by “ Aida”’, the setting, the singing and 
the orchestral accompaniment for the operas to come are ali 
going to be of a quality that should test thoroughly whether 
New York likes opera for its own sake or only on account 
of its fashionable vogue and fashionable environment. The 
present enterprise has sufficient financial backing to guarantee 
that the quality of the entertainment will be maintained, 
and if opera is in itself a real attraction for the New York 
public there is no reason why the enterprise should not be 
thoroughly successful. 


a 


*“T°HE ESCAPE”, by Mr. Paul Armstrong, is another 

dramatic essay in the stage exploitation of an ism, 
Eugenics is the author’s topic. As a teacher of the well- 
known fact that the breeding of human beings is not con- 
ducted half sq scientifically as that of animals, he succeeds 
in boring his audience as most dramatic pedagogues do. 
When he drops into melodrama he manages to awaken a 
very lively interest, for that is Mr. Armstrong's forte. He is 
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also a masterhand in the depiction of 
types of the lower world. 

If the author of “The Escape’ 
had been content to let his play, instead 
of ineffective speeches, teach his lesson, 
and if he could have made his upper- 
class types less actory and more real, 
“The Escape”, with several very dra- 
matic episodes, might be worth greater 
consideration and a more _ prosperous 
career than seems to await it. 

Mr. Armstrong’s argument that a 
girl is justified in going to any lengths, 
rather than remain in the sordid and 
soul-destroying life of the tenements, 
would have had more force if in demon- 
strating it in a play he had chosen a bet- 
ter company and staged his piece with 
more skill and greater finish. With one 
or two exceptions his people acted at 
the audience—not in the play. 


O really great dramatic artist ap- 
pearing in New York ever had 
such consideration accorded to him as 
that enforced on the late arrivals at the 
Astor Theatre, when Mr. Wallace 
Eddinger made his first metropolitan ap- 
pearance in “ Seven Keys to Baldpate ”. 
Mr. George M. Cohan, the dramatist, 
was evidently afraid that some of his 
precious lines, as delivered by Mr. Ed- 
dinger, might escape the audience, so the 
late-arrival clause of the United States 
Constitution, usually regarded as a 
dead-letter, was made effective to the 
discomfort of a number of persons. 
Future late-comers to this play should 
take notice and time their arrival for 
the beginning of the second act, which 
really contains the meat of the play. 
They will know quite as much about it 
and have quite as much entertainment as 
those who exert themselves to be 
prompt to hear the omitted orchestral 
overture. 

The whole thing is a curious concoc- 
tion intended to puzzle the spectator. 
This intention might be justified in the 
case of an effort of greater importance 
which was worth seeing a second time 
on account of its literary or other value, 
but it seems to be a mistake in the case 
of an entirely frivolous entertainment 
like this one. No one catches the drift 
of the thing until the end and there is 
not enough merit in it to make anyone 
want to go back a second time to try to 
enjoy it with an understanding mind. 
The piece has some humorous aspects, 
and an occasional clever line, but it can 
hardly be recommended on account of 
its artistry or general hilarity. 

Metcalfe. 





ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Astor.—* The Seven 
See above. 

Belasco.—Mr. David Warfield in a revival 
of “ The Auctioneer”. Notice later. 

Casino.—* Lieber Augustin.” Jingly 
Viennese music as accompaniment to a mod- 
erately diverting operetta of the usual 
Continental type. 

Century Opera _House.—Repertory of 
operas, mostly in English and_ at popular 
prices. This week “ The Tales of Hoffman”. 
See above. 

Cohan’s.—“ Potash and Perlmutter.” The 
laughable side of Jewish business life in New 
York. Well depicted types from the cloak- 
and-suit trade. 

Comedy.—* Her Own Money.” Demon- 
strating entertainingly that every female 
married person should have a definite part 
of the family income allotted to her. 

Cort.— Peg o’ My Heart.” Showing how 
an Irish-American girl, charmingly imper- 
sonated by Miss Laurette Taylor, can hold 
her own against the British nobility. 

Criterion.—Mr. William Collier in “ Who's 
Who?”. Sketchy farcical comedy with Mr. 
Collier’s fun-making as the principal feature. 


Eltinge.—“‘ Within the Law.” j 
Cowl and an excellent company showing 
in interesting melodrama that the department 
stores are cruelly tyrannical with their em- 
ployees. 

Empire——Mr. John Drew in double bill, 
“The Will”, by Barrie, and revival of 
“ The ’, by Chambers. 


Keys to Baldpate.’ 


Miss Jane 


Tyranny of Tears”’, 
Notice later. 

Forty-cighth Street.— The 
Flame.” Notice later. 

Fulton.—** Shadowed ”, by D. C. Calthrop. 
and C. G. Lennox. Notice later. 

Gaiety.—‘‘ Nearly Married.” Laughable 
American farce dealing with complications 
that arises when a divorce is not a 
divorce. 


Smoldering 


Garrick—* Madam 
nie Ward. A very naughty but 
French farce, in the main well 
not for the young person. 

_ Globe.—* The Doll Girl”, with Hattie Wil- 
liams and Mr. Richard Carle. A fairly 
amusing girl-and-music show of the usual 
kind. 

Hippodrome.—* America.” 
out-Hippodromes the 
_ Hudson.—* The Fight.” Expurgated edi- 
tion of a play that is hanging on by virtue 
of the advertising it got before it was ex- 
purgated. 

Knickerbocker.— The Marriage Market”, 
with Mr. Donald Brian. Notice later. 

_ Lew Fields’s Music Hall,—* When Dreams 
Come True.” Tuneful girl-and-music show 
with especial emphasis laid on the dancing 
of Mr. Joseph Santley. 

Longacre.—“ Adele.” Well sung and well 
acted operetta with music considerably better 
than the average. 


with Fan- 
laughable 
acted, but 


President ”’, 


i Big show that 
I lippodrome. 


Lyceum.—Grace George in double bill with 
one-act piece by J. N Sarrie. Notice 
later. 

Lyric.—‘ The Escape”, by Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong. See above. 

Manhattan Opera House.—Sothern and 
Marlowe in repertory of Shakespearean 
plays. 

_ Mavine Elliott’s—‘* The Lure” in a dis- 
infected version, which may be worth noticing 
later. 

Playhouse.—*‘ The Family Cupboard.” A 
drama of the life of the American newly rich 
as it isn’t. Is better on the comedy side than 
when it tries to be serious. 

Princess.—New bill of five 
Notice later. 

Republic.—* The Temperamental Journey.” 

fairly amusing comedy, utilizing the same 
story told in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “ Buried 
Alive ”’. 

, Thirty-ninth Street.—“ Believe Me, Xan- 
tippe.” American farce, slender but original. 
and carrying a good many laughs. 

Winter Garden.—“ The Passing Show of 
1913.” A feast for those who like spectacle 
girls and rag-time in combination. 


short plays. 
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The Winner of Life's War Contest 


In its issue of July 17th, Lire offered a prise of $300 for the best original arraignment of war in 
five hundreds words or less. The contest closed at noon on Saturday, August 30th. Before this hour 
2,492 contributions had been received. Quite a large number of contributions came in after the spect- 
fied closing time, and were, therefore, barred from the contest. 

From the total number of contributions received five were accepted, and these five are published 
on this and the succeeding page. From these five the judges selected the one written by James Logan 
Mosby, of Francis, Oklahoma, as being entitled to the first prize. 


War! 
By James Logan Mosby 


| WAS conceived in passion, hatred, envy and greed, born 

in the morning of antiquity, and have a genealogy 
whose every page drips with the red blood of murdered in- 
nocence. I respect neither the feebleness of gray hairs, 
the helplessness of infancy nor the sacredness of virtue, 
and walk, iron-shod, ruthlessly and impartially over the 
form of the weakling or the form of the giant. 

I paint the midnight skies a lurid glow from the burning 
homes I have ravaged, and I turn peaceful scenes of rural 
beauty, where God’s own creatures dwell together in amity, 
into a raging hell. I set neighbor against neighbor in 
deadly ¢éombat, and I incite the brother to slay his brother. 

I make puppets of kings, princes of paupers, courtiers 
of courtesans and thieves of respected subjects, and em- 
pires melt before my breath as does mist before the morn- 
ing sunlight. 

I make of religion fanaticism; the heathen I make a 
fiend incarnate; and of all men I make playthings devoid 
of reason and justice. Through intrigue I make the in- 
telligent powerful, the unscrupulous wax fat on the spoils 
of blood-won victories gained by others, and the less 
learned suffer for their own ignorance. 

Famine, want and misery follow in my path; I lay waste 
green fields and still the hand of industry. I pillage the 
land of its resources but contribute nothing of benefit to 
mankind, leaving pestilence to stalk ghost-like in my 
wake and complete the work of destruction. 

I lay a heavy tribute upon my most loyal subjects for the 
maintenance of my establishment; I squander the vitality 
and lives of those who serve me faithfully, yet return to the 
world nothing but ruin and ashes. The baubles of fame 
I confer on some are the empty shells of false standards 
wherein the license to commit murder and rapine is held 
to be the insignia of glory by a mistaken civilization. 

I can offer no excuse for my having come into ex- 
istence, nor can I give one plausible reason why I should 
not cease to be, other than that so long as men who wield 
influence are permitted to gratify their selfish desires and 
ambitions at the expense of the many who must carry the 
burdens and endure the suffering, that long will I continue 
to exact my toll of sorrow, devastation and death. For I 
am pitiless — devoid of all feeling; I fear neither man nor 
God; I am amenable to no law, and I am in myself the 
Law and the Last Resort. 


I AM WAR! 





Enigma 


M* first is in wrong, but not in right. 


My second in darkness, but not in light. 

My third is in horrors, which some can tell. 

My whole was called by a wise man “ Hell.” 
Elizabeth Coit Downing. 


“War” 


(This contribution is longer than the five hundred 
word limit specified in the conditions. It was, therefore, 
finally barred out by the judges, but was accepted for 
publication and is printed herewith on account of its merit.) 

AR, once called an art—the art of human conflict— 
has suffered the degeneration of progress and now 
belongs within the domain of the exact sciences. Heroics 
have yielded to mechanics—Alexander the Great has been 
superseded by the Maxim silencer. The army has be- 
come a system of aeroplanes, sanitary camps and accurate- 
ly adjusted ordnance, that to be effective, does not even 
require the view of the enemy. The Navy has developed 
into a fleet of rangefinders, gyroscopes, thermostated mag- 
azines, indexed smokeless powder, telescopic sights and 
oil-burning turbines. The enemy is mechanically located, 
geometrically plotted and scientifically killed. 

The art of war has passed and with it the only reason 
that gave it the right of existence—the development of 
individual through national character. At one time victory 
supposedly went to the brave, the strong and the just. 
To-day our military results are more exact. The question 
is merely one of preparedness and resources. The chemi- 
cal laboratories that produce the highest explosives, the 
foundries that yield the toughest armor-plate, calories in 
the commissary and system in transportation—these are 
the factors that determine the tide of success. Battles 
are no longer fought and won on sea and battlefield; 
they are decided with scale and compass on the plotting 
board. 

But surely, one holds, the inherent traits of greatness 
have not all been eliminated—the tenacity of a Washing- 
ton, the sagacity of a Napoleon, the strategy of a Nelson, 
must yet be slumbering somewhere in some heart waiting 
only for the call of opportunity. Error. They have been 
resolved away by psycho-analysis. Where once we were 
content to be thrilled by the force of Caesar or the no- 
bility of Lee, we now pour over an essay on “ Mind and 
Fitness to Win” and Munsterberg on the psychology of 
combat. Admirals and generals are being tested for their 
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mental reactions and classified according to their ante- 
bellum, bellum and post-bellum emotions. 

And all this to what end one wonders? That principle 
be paramount, liberty prevailing and\right triumphant? 
With the most optimistic intentions that can hardly be 
concluded. Rather the conviction forces itself upon one 
that business is the issue and trade the contention. As 
war has progressed the causes for war have retrogressed. 
Banners once unfurled for a faith and swords unsheathed 
for freedom’s sake are curios of history. Jn hoc signo- 
“$”-vinces! 

When shipyards and private arsenals need war to main- 
tain the rate of their production, they create war. If steel 
mills need business and bankers want bonds, press agents 
are set to work. And nothing suits the purpcse of jingo 
journalism so well as garbled rumors in half-page head- 
lines by which the hysteria of the masses can be worked 
up into a supersensitive state. 

And the victim of all this, the fighting unit, soldier and 
sailor, upon whom ultimately the actual brunt of the con- 
flict falls—is it not pitiful in this day of higher ethics and 
comprehensive education to contemplate him, faithful in 
his ignorance, unreasoning in his obedience, standing 
bravely at his gun or, trench, calmly facing the machine- 
made death that awaits him in the morrow! 

Robert A. Bachmann. 


War! 


AR is necessary. If such an institution did not exist 

there would be no professional patriots, no pension 

funds, no pension attorneys, none of many things which 
most constitute our contributions to higher civilization. 

War stimulates manufacturers. There would be little 
outlet for spoiled beef, artificial arms and legs, paper- 
soled shoes, shoddy army cloth or armor-plate slightly 
spoiled in the making, without it. 

War stimulates invention. As soon as one type of ship 
or of a gun is accepted and used by a government, in- 
genious inventors devise another, which must, of neces- 
sity, supersede the last one. 

War improves the breed of horses and other animals 
almost as much as horse-racing. It improves the breed of 
men the same way. That is, by killing them off and mak- 
ing room for others. 

War is a boon to finance. It necessitates the floating of 
great bond issues to the huge resultant profit of hard- 
working financiers, and nobody is hurt by this because 
posterity must pay the bills. 

War stimulates patriotism. The hobo in the alley or 
marching along the railroad tracks would never know that 
the Star Spangled Banner is the national anthem, but for 
the fact that it is sung and played everywhere in war time. 
It also causes the blood of the young to tingle so that they 
do the bidding of other, craftier and wiser men, and shed 
that blood so that these older, craftier and wiser may 
profit. Patriotism of this sort is a wonderful and essential 
thing in a nation. 
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War is a splendid thing for charities. It provides in- 
mates for the orphan asylum, the soldiers’ homes, the 
homes for decayed widows and other magnificent elec- 
mosynary institutions. 

War is a refuge for statesmen in distress. It has helped 
many a one out of difficulties which could not be escaped 
in any other way. 

War is a remarkable tonic for the imagination, and the 
result often is that young men are saved from humdrum 
lives in the trades and professions and enabled to live off 
their country—or some other country. 

War induces a fine contempt for blood and suffering— 
especially other people’s blood and suffering. It is, there- 
fore, manly and courage-inducing and becoming to a stal- 
wart nation and race. 

War is not only admirable in itself, but it has remark- 
ably excellent consequences, because almost every war is 
followed by a train of other wars caused by it. 

War is humane. Men engaged in it become inured to 
the sight of human suffering, with the result that they 
become as soft-hearted as possible; just as steer-slaugh- 
terers are well known to be most considerate of the suffer- 
ings of dumb beasts. 

Therefore, great is war! Long may it continue! 
Long may it reduce the population and maintain the 
issuance of safe securities by nations whose credit is 
good! Long may it demand armament and guns and ships, 
for of all these things the modern industrial fabric is 
woven! 


Frank Emerich. 


Refinement of Horror 


AR is objectionable, of course, by reason of its hor- 
rors. 

Naturally, as we advance in civilization, the horrors of 
war undergo a species of refinement. Our remote ancestors 
met in hand-to-hand conflict and beat one another up with 
stones and clubs. Then the sword was invented and war 
became in a stricter sense butchery. Gunpowder made a 
battle still more like a shambles. 

In our day the conditions of war are such that there is 
apt to be less blood shed. But the horrors are not sensibly 
abated. If an old horror or so has seen its passing, there 
are plenty of new horrors to take its place. 

Among these the pension system looms sinister. In mod- 
ern warfare it is the horror of horrors. 

In the past fifty years the United States of America 
have fought a big war and a little war. The hundreds of 
millions paid out in pensions during that time are almost 
beyond counting, and they might vastly better have been 
cast into the sea. Their expenditure in the form of gratu- 
ities has been a blasting influence publicly and privately. 
Nothing has done so much to debase our ideals, to make 
venal and sordid our aspirations, to promote corrupt prac- 
tices, to infect, in short, our national life with the prin- 
ciples of decay. It has been a riot of grab, and in the 

(Continued on page 581.) 
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A Last Grand Ruction 


ERHAPS- we_ might 
compromise the ques- 
tion of militarism by hav- 
inz a last grand ruction be- 
‘ore we decide to be peace- 
ful, before we disarin and 
begin to act as if we be- 
longed in this century. One 
doesn’t have to look at the 
appropriation bills to know that we have on hand a 
large number of very costly and very ingenious devices 
for destroying things and killinz people. We also have 
on hand a large number of carefully selected human be- 
ings of hellicose temperament; men who would just as 
soon talk back to a loaded pistol or make faces at a bay- 
onet or tread on the coat-tail of a gatling gun, as to be 
reviewed by the President and the Mayor on the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
All this being the case, it is a great deal for the disarm- 








THERE MIGHT BE A GREAT SAVING OF HUMAN LIFE IF EACH OF THE CONTENDING ARMIES WERE TO 
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amenters to ask that we evict in cold blood these highly 
purposeful parts of a past polemical patriotism, or even 
allow them to fade quietly away like an old photograph 
that hasn’t been properly fixed. 
war should be done in cold blood. 
blood. 


Nothing pertaining to 
Warriors thrive on hot 
We must be excited before we can become proper- 
ly destructive. We have gathcred all these things tozether. 
Now let’s get excited and destroy them. Let us have a 
last grand rumpus that will be as far ahead of Kilkenny 
as a stone-throwing suffragette is ahead of the lady who 
always used to faint when she was handed a telezram. If 
we once get rid of what we have on hand, we shall prob- 
ably be too sensible to lay in a new supply. 

Let us take a lesson from the man who goes on a final 
spree before he takes the pledge. 





EACHER (to boy on front seat): What were the 
principal military events in the reign of Claudius 
Caesar? 
Precocious Boy: He had four wives. 





Reex I. 


AR has been declared. 
The city of Bucharest is bubbling over with 
patriotic effervescence. Guns are booming. Bells are 
tolling. Flags are fluttering. Men, women and children in 
gayest attire, rush about pell-mell—talking, laughing, shout- 
ing, singing. The city is a reincarnated Babel. A riot of 
color, sound and movement speeding by in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. 

For the soldiers are coming. The brave, courageous de- 
fenders of the fatherland—who are to be sent thousands 
of miles away to the enemy’s land—are expected to reach 
the town at any moment. 

And the citizens of Bucharest are wild in their enthu- 
siasm. 

War! War! Glorious War! It sets the populace into a 
maddened frenzy. They shout until their throats are 
hoarse; they caper about, hilariously slap one another on 
the shoulders, and lustily wave the tiny national flags. 
They await the coming of the troops. 

Suddenly, from far off rings out the clarion call of 
the bugles; tah-tah-tah-rah-tah: the shrill squeak of the 
fifes; tee-tee- hee-tee: the bass roll of the drums; tum- 
te-rum-tum. And Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! is the song 
of ten thousand feet as the gallant warriors approach the 
town. 

A silence, deep and intense, falls over the mob. All eyes 
are fixed upon the main road. 

Louder and clearer soar the cry of the bugles, the roll 
of the drums, and the squeak of the fifes; and louder and 
clearer rings out the song: Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

Soon, the flying pennants atop the long lances are dis- 
cernible, 

Now, the officers astride their flashy steeds. 

Then, the first lines of the infantry. 

Nearer and nearer they come, while the low, hoarse 
murmur of the populace increases momentarily in strength 
and loudness. 

And then, amidst the deafening roar of saluting guns, 
the additional roar of thousands of voices, the furious 
sweep of flags and kerchiefs, the clangorous tolling of 
bells, the regiment sweeps into town. 

As they march past, the bystanders recognize and greet 
many of their acquaintances in the ranks. One sees his 
baker there; another, his grocery-man; still another sees 
a weaver, a miner, and a clerk. 

“ Aho! gallant soldiers! Where are you going?” 

“We are going to fight for our wives, our children, our 
homes, our rights, our privileges.” 
“Where are your wives and children?” 
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War: A Photoplay in Words 


By Max Endicof 











“They are in the mills and stores and fields, where the 
kind and generous owners give them a chance to make a 
living. We are going to defend these good men who 
keep us from starvation.” 

“What are your homes?” 

“The places where we sleep and eat, thanks to the good 
will of the landlords who never throw us out as long ‘as 
we pay the rent. We must protect them.” 

“What are your rights and privileges?” 

“We are free men. We have the right to work when 
and where we choose, if we find a job.” 

“Fare thee well, brave heroes! What worthier deeds 
can you do, than lay down your worthless, trivial lives to 
save those good, kind, generous masters, who feed and 
clothe you and yours? Fare thee well, ye men so noble, 
so godly. Your masters will take good care of your wives 
and children.” 


Reet II. 


The same day in the King’s palace. 

In a large chamber, luxuriously decorated with costly 
tapestries and furnishings, and illuminated by the soft, 
subdued glow of concealed lights, the Minister of War is 
seated before his desk. Groups of admiring associates 
are scattered about, their eyes riveted upon the thought- 
ful face of the country’s greatest patriot. 

Attired in gorgeous court costume, corseted, and shoul- 
ders padded, with seventeen medals and orders strung 
across his narrow thirty-inch chest, this dainty, mus- 
tachioed aristocrat is the national idol of the day. And 
why not, pray? 

Was it not due to his colossal, towering genius that this 
glorious war was brought about? Were not all the diplo- 
mats, closeted in their various chancellories, grinding their 
teeth in envy and hatred at this masterly stroke of in- 
trigue? Was he not the successful contender at the game 
where nations and human lives are the stakes flung on 
the table at the whim and caprice of the players? And at 
this very moment five biographers are gathering material 
for their bulky tomes with which to hand his name down 
to posterity. 

He sits there, not indifferent to the adulation of his con- 
fréres, though seemingly immersel in a batch of reports. 
He exhales the smoke of the perfumed cigarette through 
his nostrils, tugs at the silken wisps of hair on his upper 
lip and hopes that the Countess S—— will be able to 
evade her husband that evening. 

Through the long, narrow, cathedral-like windows, open- 
ing to the balconies, float in the cries and cheers of admir- 
ing citizens as they parade past. When the clamor becomes 
too uproarious, the Minister shrugs his shoulders in 























Demonstrated Superiority in the Four Vital Points 


Control: Magnetic—a small disc taking the place of the usual cumbersome 
control lever. L 


Braking: Magnetic, operating upon pressure of a button. The car cannot skid 
when this is applied. Foot-brake has automatic power cut-out. The brakes are 
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contempt, but he does not fail to appear before the multi- 
tude and receive their homage—homage due him as the 
country’s greatest benefactor and patriot. 


Reet III. 


Three months later. 

The great battle is over. 

The sky is downcast and sullen. Sombre night has 
flung her shroud across the earth, leaving it in darkness. 
Bulky, black clouds, like ghostly galleons upon a heavenly 
sea, hurriedly sail past. Occasionally, through a rift, the 
moon peers out and floods the blood-soaked battlefield 
with a pale, silvery sheen. 

Little of the ground is visible, for as far as the eye can 
see, the earth is carpeted with human bodies, the carcasses 
of animals, and accoutrements of war. 

All these distorted, dismembered shapes, strewn about 
in such grotesque and even ludicrous postures, only an 
hour before were breathing, living beings. They ate, they 
drank, they slept, they spoke. They could feel. They 
could think. 

Now they lie here as utterly insensible as the ground 
upon which they rest. Dead! Dead! Dead! 

It all seems a dream. But a moment ago they heard 
the deafening cheers of the populace; the blare ot the 
bugles; the roll of the drums. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, is the inaudible tread of a thou- 
sand ghostly feet as they glide by on their march to 
eternity. 

The moon slinks away, leaving death and darkness 
supreme. 


Reex IV. 


The same night in Bucharest. 

Huge bonfires send a ruddy glow to the heavens and 
create a startling illusion of daylight. Fireworks that 
rival the stars in brilliancy flash through the air. Palace 
and hovel are all illuminated. 

The war is over. 

Victory was with them and the citizens of the town are 


rejoicing. They throng the streets in dense multitudes and 
loudly cheer their king and the minister of war. They are 
drunk with pride—and liquor. 

In the palace, the powers of the nation—aristocrats, 
money-kings, and church dignitaries—have assembled in 
the sumptuous ball-room (an exact reproduction of Louis 
Fourteenth’s at Versailles). Aristocracy and plutocracy 
have-gathered to celebrate their great victory and to pay 
homage to the country’s greatest patriot. 

They listen solemnly to the benediction and prayer of 
thanksgiving from the lips of the’ Cardinal whose eyes 
and clasped hands are turned to heaven. He thanks God 
that the nation is. victorious and has succeeded in killing 
and wounding two hundred thousand human beings whose 
national flag was different from theirs. 

They listen smugly to the king’s eulogy in which he 
thanks them for their invaluable services in supporting 
the country in such dire need. 

And then the hero of the nation, amid the discreet ap- 
plause of the men and the admiring glances of the 
women, steps forward and receives the permission to 
make public his report and the decision of the Peace Con- 
ference. Unfolding the rolled parchment, he reads the 
peace protocol and terms of settlement. 

Special stress and emphasis are given to the fact that 
an indemnity of two hundred million francs is forthcom- 
ing; and that they have acquired two hundred feet of 
coast land on the Adriatic Sea (wild applause). Inci- 
dentally, he refers to the mortalities. For a European 
war, the loss of life is comparatively small; forty thou- 
sand killed, eighty thousand wounded. 

Following this, he informs all that he is ready at all 
times to lay down his insignificant life for his beloved 
country (rousing cheers). Such glorious deeds and words 
go not unrewarded. And from the hands of the king he 
receives a diamond-studded medal, an annuity of fifty 
thousand francs, and is made a Knight of the Order of 
the “Sons of Christ.” 

War, War, Glorious War. 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


There’s an awful lot of rubber, near-rubber, and 
never-was-rubber put into tires today. The only part 
that interests us is the real rubber. Does it interest you? 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cor. Bway & 57th St., N. Y. 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 


Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
upply Co., Jotgonvelle, Fi. 
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=sAUT SCISSORS 


The Busy Editor 


After the fire that destroyed Bar- 
num’s Museum, the proprietor consulted 
his friends as to his wisest course. He 
told them he had a fortune, and could 
easily retire from active business. 

Among his’ friends was Horace 
Greeley. 

“What shall I do?” asked Barnum. 

“Tf I were you,” replied Greeley, “I 
would go fishing. I’ve been trying for 
thirty years to go fishing, and have 
never been able to do it.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


An Essay on Men 


A little girl wrote the following com- 
position on men: 

“Men are what women marry. They 
drink and smoke and swear, but don’t go 
to church. Perhaps if they wore bon- 
nets they would. They are more logical 
than women and also more zoological. 


A Promising Child Indeed 


For politeness this little girl should 
take first prize. 

A school director was calling on a 
prominent New York woman one morn 
ing not long ago on school business, and 
as the interview was at an end he en- 
countered her little girl playing in the 
hall. She rose politely and opened the 
door for him. 

“Thank you,” said he. “I am sorry 
to give you so much trouble.” 

“Oh,” she answered, with a bright 
smile, “I am only sorry I am not letting 
you in.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


WuiLe James McNeill Whistler, the 
eccentric American painter, was trying 
on a hat in a London shop one day, a 
customer rushed in, and, mistaking Mr. 
Whistler for a clerk, exclaimed: “I 
say, this ’at doesn’t fit.”’ The artist eyed 
him for a minute, and then replied, scorn- 
fully: “Neither does your coat, and 
I'll be hanged if I like the color of your 
trousers.”—Argonaut. 


TEACHER: What is velocity, Johnnie? 
JoHNNIE: Velocity is what a fellow 


Both men and women sprung from 
monkeys, but the women sprung farther 
than the men.”—London Opinion. 


lets go of a wasp with. 
—Our Animals (San Francisco.) 


GEN. TICKER > 


HE HAS KNOCKED OUT MORE MEN THAN ALL THE 
OTHER GENERALS PUT TOGETHER 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herself—and. the world—for she adds to its joys. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. 
They are a necessity to the woman of delicacy, refine- 
ment and good judgment. Natap Dress SHIELDS are 
hygienic and scientific. They are absolutely free from 
rubber with its unpleasant oder. They can be quickly 
sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds 
only. The only shield as good the day it is bought as the 
day it is made. 

Made in all styles and sizes to fit every requirement of 

Woman’s Dress. 


At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every pair guaranteed 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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Refinement of Horror 
(Continued from page 571.) 
ler, the . . . 
. trying name of public gratitude—that is per- 
, day, a haps the unkindest cut of all. 
ing Mr. The reward of merit is entirely a 
_ S fine thing and in theory, no doubt, the 
ist eyed pension system aimed at nothing else. 
h oere- But in practice it goes woefully agley. 
at, and . 
No sooner are brave soldiers remem- 
of your 


bered by the nation than the skulkers 

and maligners press forward clamorous, 

and by the devious arts of petty politics 
ohnnie? procure themselves to be remembered, 
fellow too. At their instance the calendars 
of Congress have been burdened year 
after year with special bills in behalf 
aes ' of claimants too scandalously unmeri- 
Fg begs — torious to come in under the general 

law, and if ever a bill failed of passage 
it was a wonder. In all the history of 
popular government. there is not an- 
other chapter so rotten. 

Those uncounted hundreds of mil- 
lions were not paid over in satisfaction 
of the country’s just debt to its de- 
fenders. No such exalted motive ac- 
tuated the pension policy. They were 
paid over to buy votes. They consti- 
tute the most gigantic corruption fund 
the world has ever known. Who can 
doubt the effect? Who shall say that 
the pension system is not war’s chief- 
est horror? Ramsey Benson. 
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“I’m going to start an anti-noise as- 
sociation,” said the man who is always 
, promoting something. 
“How will you go about it?” 
“Well, the first thing is to get the 
public interested. I have already en- 
gaged half a dozen speakers and a brass 
band.”—Washington Star. 
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The ideal hunting rifle is one that 
is designed on sound mechanical 
principles, made with care of the 
best materials, and consequently 
is strong and durable so as to 
stand the rough, hard usage of 
camp and trail. It must shoot 
accurately, be sure to oper- 
ate, be well balanced, sym- 
metrical in outline and 
handsome in appearance. 
Some rifles have some of these 
features; some rifles others. Win- 
chester rifles combine them all. 
Winchester repeating rifles are made in 
eleven different models. From these 
you can select one of the ever popular 
lever action repeaters, or one of the 
most modern recoil-operated types. 
These eleven models embrace rifles 
that will handle low, medium and 
high-power cartridges in all desirable 
calibers.: Whichever Winchester rifle 
you select, you can count on its be- 
ing well made, accurate and reliable. 


The time of all others when reliable 
cartridges are invaluable is in big-game 
hunting. Winchester—the W brand 
—big-game cartridges can always be 
relied on to be sure fire and accurate, 
and to have the proper speed and pene- 
tration. You can help make your 
hunt a success by using Winchester, the 


RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 
OF KNOWN REPUTATION 
AND PROVED SUPERIORITY 
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_PLAYING CARDS 


comm || For Social Play 


Congress Cards would 
make appropriate gifts to 
your card-playing friends. 
Original art designs in as 


] ‘= || many as ten colors and gold. 


Septn pack AirCushion Finish ,,7"?, 
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Insubordination 


Some years ago the Secretary of the 


not permit their wives tv live at the for- 
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For General Play 


Bicycle quality made Bicy- 
cle reputation. Wespare no 
expense to maintain this 
quality and give players the 
best > 1 rca card in 


were attached. The order was once set 
at naught by a Commodore who wrote to 
the Secretary: “It becomes my painful 













duty to report that my wife, Eleanor 
Franklin, has, in disobedience to my 
orders, and in the face of regulations of 
the department, taken up her residence 













THE U.S.PLAYING CARD (ot).. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. at the station, and persistently refuses 


















Applied Mathematics 


I sometimes wonder what’s the use 

Of squaring the Hypothenuse, 

Or why, unless it be to tease, 

Things must be called Isosceles. 

Of course I know that mathematics 
Are mental stunts and acrobatics, 

To give the brain a drill gymnastic 

And make gray matter more elastic— 
Is that why. Euclid has employed 
Trapezium and Trapezoid, 

I wonder ?—yet it seems to me 

That all the Plain Geometry 

One needs, is just this simple feat 
Whate’er your line, make both ends 








meet ! 


Anne W. Young in Harper’s Magazine. 





Comfort Without Extravagance, Hotel Woodstock, New York 






“T am glad to see you come so regu- 





larly to our evening services, .Mrs. 






Brown.” 

“Yus. Yer see, me ’usband ’ates me 
goin’ hout of a hevening, so I does it 
to spite ’im.”—Punch. 













































Up-to-Date Milkman 
= ~ ana - “What are you giving your cows now 


-BRIDGE. in the way of galactagogues?” asked the 


Irvington professor of the milkman. 
; Registered at Pat. Office LONDON; WASHINGTON- OTTAWA 


“Oh,” said the milkman, who has just 
PRESCRIPTION FOR ‘BULGARIA | 


The National Disease of Bulgari ia 
Wours appear tous Saints like “‘Nefaria,”” 
st cure for such 
greece” and a crutch, 


Then See Bridge’’ will soon bring hilaria. 





been graduated from Purdue and is not 





to be stumped by any Butler College 
pedagogue, “their sustenance is wholly 
of vegetable origin; 
and opulent in butyraceou3 qialities.” | 

“A pint, if you please,” said the pro- 
fessor. 


rich in chlorophyll 





NEW “RUFF INISH” PLAY ING CARDS 
‘Club Linen,”’ ‘‘Velour’’ and ‘*Basket Weave’’ Cards, patented in both 
smooth and ‘‘Ruffinish.""| Each in red, blue, brown, green. Plain edge 
25c, Gold edge 35c. Dealers everywhere or sent post paid on receipt “Git up.” sai he j 
of price. Send for catalog of Briage, Auc tion and ‘'500"’ scores. 4 P, said the milkman. 


Dept. L., RADCLIFFE & co., 144 Pearl St., New York 





—Indianapolis News. 









































The Gibson Distilling Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 










































DEITIES 


Plain or Cork Tips 








INDIVIDUALITY 
IN FOOTWEAR © 


| Shoes to harmonize with your gown. |g 
| Any color desired. 
| Write for catalogue L, showing over 
100 different styles, and measure- 
ment blank. Distance no obstacle, 


Ladies’ Custom Shoes 
9-11 West 29th St., N. Y. 


Style—Quality —Comfort 


E. HAYES 








Described 


Tommy: Pa, what would you call a 
motorcycle ? 

Tommy’s Pa: A motorcycle, my son, 
is an ordinary bicycle driven crazy by an 
overindulgence in gasoline. 

—Newburgh News. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Made Up for It 


Fay: The Widow Dashaway’s husband 
didn’t leave her much when he died, did 
he? 

Ray: No; but he left her very often 
when he was alive. 

—Philadelphia Record. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. 
cts. instamps. C. W. A 


bbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“Great Scott, woman! Are you tr) 
ing to ruin me?” 

“Why, Henry! you don’t even know 
what I paid for the gown.” 

“T know that any gown that looks as 
bal as that one costs more than I can 
"London Opinion. 


afiord to pay. 
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A Voice for the Dog 


A mad dog does not rush! 

A mad dog does not attack! 

A mad dog does not froth at the 
mouth ! 

A mad dog will not fight back even 
when cornered! 

The symptoms, usually described as 
those of rabies are only those of a sim- 
ple form of epilepsy or nervous disorder 
and they are not contagious. 

Hydrophobia is not caused by heat; 
epilepsy is. 

Hydrophobia is only communicable by 
a bite; epilepsy is not communicable at 
all. Dogs suffering from hydrophobia do 
not froth at the mouth; epileptics do. 

The same author, and I refer to Dr. 
Wesley Mills, says: “ Discrimination lies 
between this disease and epilepsy, or fits 
of various kinds, arising from the heat 
of the sun as dogs run the streets.” 
Again he says: “ Fear of water is a pure 
hypothesis so far as the dog is con- 
cerned.” 

Let a poor little house dog, unac- 
customed to roughing it for himself, be- 
come nervously excited by the din of the 
street, or overheated on a hot summer 
day, and some fool raises the cry of 
mad dog and shies a brick. The dog 
runs and that is enough. Men are but 
Savages under restraint and anything 
that runs must necessarily be guilty, and 
soon a howling mob is in pursuit and the 
dog is lucky indeed that escapes. 

Every large city has a dog pound; 
hundreds of men are employed as dog 
catchers. They are frequently bitten. 
Did any one of them ever have hydro- 
phobia? 

Hundreds of men in this country keep 
dog kennels and raise dogs for sale; 
other hundreds make a business of train- 
ing dogs for field trials, hunting and 
performing. They are frequently bitten. 
Did any one of them ever have hydro- 
phobia? 

Give plenty of water. Give the dog 
a chance.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





ARISTOTLE once observed that some 
men save as if they were to live forever, 
and some spend as if they were to die 
to-morrow. 








WEBBERS 12 SWEATERS 








Webber originated the Coat Sweater. When buying 
your dealer to show you the genuine “ Webber 
Hand Knit "—the Sweater with a reputation. Why 
y a sweater cut to fit maybe when you can get one 
it to fit sure? Made for men, women and children. 








Look in the stores for the Webber Sweater sign. Dealer's 
name and complete illustrated catalog for the asking. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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‘In substantiation of the old sword adage, Waterman’s Ideal has 
served in the signing of all the great peace treaties of the past two 
decades. Carefully 
made for, and used in, the characteristic chirography of all nations. 
Individually it is the peacemaker between every wniter and his task. 
With Waterman’s Ideal your thoughts flow into the written words in 
perfect unison and comfort. Sizes and pens to suit your hand. 


Sold by the Leading Dealers Throughout the Universe 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, London, Paris, Dresden, Milan, Barcelona 


It is the one international writing implement. 








Flat for Rent 


OR RENT—Near-dwelling. New York family, consisting of man, wife and small 
F toy dog, leaving city for various good and sufficient reasons, will lease for an unlim- 
ited period their semi-apartment in the beautiful Sardine, on Riverside Drive. Said 
retreat consists of four roomettes, as follows: Parlorette, boudoirette, dining-roomette 
and kitchenette. 
escapette and place for mail boxette in the hallette. Will cut rental to ten thousand a year 
to right party. No childrenettes allowed. Applicants must enclose credit-rating in some 
reliable mercantile agency, and, before finally closing lease, must secure written approval 
of the janitor of the said Sardine. This approval must be countersigned by janitor’s 


In addition to these there are one bathette, three cubbyholes, one fire 



















wife and his son’s fiancee. Address, Enuf, Chaos Hotel, New York City. 
































CASTLES IN SPAIN 
The old home and a dream of the new 
India Print, 22 x 18 in., $2.00 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 























THE NEW HOME 
Alone at last 
India Print, 22 x 18 in., $2.00 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 

















LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 
The first pie 
India Print, 22 x 18 in., $2.00 


American Home 


A series of LIFE PRINTS 
by Balfour Ker, full of human 


interest. 


These six pictures tell a 
story that at some point 
touches the personal experi- 
ence or the hopes of every 
reader of LIFE—the story of 
the founding of the typical 
American home. 


From the day and hour 
when the young lovers see the 
‘‘New Home’’ of their hearts’ 
desire rising vision-like under 
the personal direction. of D. 
Cupid, Master Builder, to that 
on which the con and heir of 
the house, recovered from his 
first trifling illness, is seen as 
the undisputed ‘‘ruler of the 
roost,” Mr. Ker has caught 
the humor and sentiment of 
the modern home in masterly 
fashion. 


Printed in photogravure 
on India paper of the best 
quality and mounted on plate 
marked French stock—a true 
edition de luxe. Price, $2.00 each 
or $10.00 for the set. 


Also a cheaper edition, size 
15x20, same quality of plate 
work. Price, $1.00 each or $5.00 
for the set. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 




















ANTICIPATION 
India Print, 22 x 18 in., $2.00 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 

















THE FIRST SPANK 
India Print, 22 x 18 in., $2.00 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 

















THE FIRST SCARE 
India Print, 22 x 18 in., $2.00 


Sent prepaid upon_receipt of remittance. 
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Whether you 
or gloves for heavy work, 
js a Grinnell Glove made especially for your purpose 
and made with extreme care in every detail. 
style illustrated is great for hunting, combining the 


gloves, 





warmth 





Tor 2148S 


bnd we 


glove—-comes 
lined with lambskin, eiderdown, fleece, etc. 


Be Sure They’re 


Grinnell Gloves 


motor, golf, hunt, fish, require street 


you will find there 
The 


of a mitten with the finger freedom of a 
in either elastic wrist or gauntlet, 


Grinnell 


Gloves 
Sold with a Bond 


are made from specially tanned 
coltskin, soft as velvet, tough 
as rawhide, washable in soap and 
water or gasoline, and guar- 
anteed not to crack, peel, shrink, 
or harden with wear. 


Original Grinnell Features— 
“Rist-Fit” affording snug, com- 
fortable fit at wrist in gauntlet 
gloves, and holding the cuffs 
back in place. ‘“Grip-Tite’”’, cor- 
rugated double palm, _ giving 
double wear and a firm, sure 
grip without effort on wheel, 
handlebars, or reins. 


See Grinnell Gloves at your 


ealer’s—if he is not supplied let us know his name 


will send our handsome Glove Book free. 


ORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 


2 Broad Street 


Grinnell, Iowa 























War 


OR you now,” continued the priest, 
“there exists a little traitoress 

with a torch in her hand, a cherub that 
from her basket scatters roses to conceal 
the piles of refuse along life’s way; she 
is the angel of lies and her name is 
Glamour. The ancients worshipped her 
in Greece, princes have caressed her, for 
he has blinded the eyes of the people, 
so that they have not seen things as 
they are. She goes through life, and 
lies and lies! Why, ye warriors, why do 
you dress in gay uniforms, bright with 
gold and lace and shining colors? Why 
do you always do your work to the tune 
of music and under waving banners? 
Is it not to conceal what really lies be- 
hind your craft? If you loved truth, you 
would dress in white aprons, like butch- 
ers, so that the spots of blood would 
show 


right well; you would go with 
knife and mallet, like killers in the 
shambles, with cleavers dripping blood, 


and sticky with tallow. Instead of a 
band marching at your head, you would 
drive before you a crowd of shrieking 
men and women; men and women crazed 
with grief and horror at the sights of 
the battlefield; instead of banners you 
would wave shrouds, and pile your am- 
munition carts high with coffins!” 

From “Qualms of Conscience”, a part of 

“Utopians”, by August Strindberg. 


“OF course you favor an elastic cur- 
Tency.” 

“Yes,” replied Grandpa Mintlicker ; 
“but I’d like to see some o’ that good 
old-fashioned elasticity that ’ud enable 
a two-dollar bill to reach all the 
around a.family market basket.”’ 
—Washington Star. 


way 








About Mortgages 
A LWAYS have a mortgage on your farm. 


a play with your farm mortgage as the main motive. 
before, this is bound to make a hit. 

Also, be sure and fit up a bridal suite for the man who owns the mortgage when 
he visits you in.a vain attempt to collect the interest. By entertaining him properly 
you will not only shed a few rays of sunlight into an otherwise cheerless career, but you 
will also be able to stave him off for many happy years—years in which your wife and 
children are taking care of the farm while you linger amiably and gallantly in the vicinity 
of the nearest great White Way, telling your friends what it means to be a real farmer. 








































































If worst comes to worst you can write 
Having never been done 








BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 




















Fétrole Hahn 


is the cleansing hair dressing for 
well-groomed men and women 





Nothing alters your personal appearance more 
than your hair—or the lack of it. Everyone can’t 
have an abundant head of hair, but everyone can 
improve it by using Feétrole Hahn-Vibert , 

Based on purest petroleum, delicately perfumed, 
Fétrole Hahn if applied regularly will add a silk- 
iness and lustre to your hair and tend to increase 
the growth and stop the fall of it. 


Sizes, $1.50 and $1.00 At leading dealers. at: enn wai j 


PARK & TILFORD Sole Agents 


529-549 West 42nd Street, New York = . , , 
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Rhymed Reviews 


Otherwise Phyllis 


(By Meredith Nicholson. Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


HE dwelt in classic Hoosierdom, 
The captivating damsel, Phyllis, 
With whom, God wot, I’d sooner chum 
Than sport with any Amaryllis. 


When Phyllis wasn’t over four, 
Her mother, Lois, we discover, 
Had rashly left her husband’s door, 
Eloping with a worthless lover. 


So Phyllis, dodging every Aunt 
Whose prim conventions would have 
bound her, 
Grew up her father’s confidant 
And special friend of all around her. 


Her arm was strong, her cheek was 
tan, 
Her clothes were often patched and 
mended ; 
Her wit was keen; the way she ran 
That Indiana town was splendid. 


At length to make the gossips clack— 
A local practice most unhealthy,— 
The Erring Mother sauntered back 
Divorced, delightful, gay and 
wealthy. 


Oh, yes, she’d been a heartless wife, 
For which her conscience gave her 
lashes, 
































The Waterbury Cigarette Company 


now is prepared to supply at $2.00 the hun- 
dred, Personal Cigarettes of a grade that is 
made possible at this price only by this com- 
pany’s experience in and facilities for cater- 
ing to a very select trade. These 


Personal Cigarettes 
Marked With Your Device 


will be skillfully blended, to suit your taste of tobacco cer- 
tified to be ¢rve Turkish-tobacco actually grown in Turkey 
and cured in Egypt, and which is hea/th‘i//y free from heavy 
nicotine and all impurities and adulterants. To many the 
delicacy, sweetness and fragrance of these cigarettes will be 
a revelation, and to make it easy for all to learn their 
charm, the Waterbury Cigarette Company will send postpaid 


A Trial Box of 50 For $1.00 


Each of these trial cigarettes will, if desired, be marked with one 
initial—presumably the initial of your family name. Write initial 
plainly. State preference as to mild, medium or strong blend. Also 
preference as to tip—cork, gold, or plain. 7/e dollar you enclose 
will be refunded at once tf you are dissatisfied. And you need not 
bother returning any of the cigarettes. 

When you order in quantities of 500, vour cigarettes will, without 
extra charge, be marked with your full initials, your monogram, 
crest or any other device. 


SENT UPON REQUEST—A booklet telling about the making 
of special cigarettes for clubs, fraternities, etc., as well as for 
individuals, and also listing some of the Waterbury Cigarette 
Company's very special brands. 


Waterbury Cigarette Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Cigarettes of the Waterbury standard are on sale 
where the character of the patronage justifies it. 
You ask simply for the Waterbury. 
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NABISCO + 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn the 
simplest of “afternoons.” Their good- 
ness and attractiveness are pleasing alike 


to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed dessert 
confections. In ten-cent tins; also in 


twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer—the newest 


of dessert sweets, 


FESTINO:~—A favorite confection in the 
guise of an almond, with a kernel of almond- 


flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A dessert con- 
fection having a rich chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Len 

















And still she meant to lead her life 
Unvexed by penitential ashes. 


Her coming shocked the moral town; 
But Phyllis loved the naughty rover, 
And soon the scandal simmered down, 
For what won’t Wealth plus Charm 
smooth over! 


To Europe Mother Lois sped 
When Wabash manners ceased to 
charm her; 
And Phyllis married manly Fred, 
A college football star turned 
farmer. 


This draught of Hoosier honeydew 
Is much the sort for which I hanker. 

There’s fun in Uncle Amzi, too, 
That most extraordinary banker. 


And since the tale has mirth and cheer, 
I’d really like to see another 
Describing all the free career 
Of Phyllis’s enchanting mother. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


If a Question of Merit 


It was the genial humorist, Mark 
Twain, who said, in his last literary ef 
fort, when giving some advice to a friend 
about what he should do when he 
came to the gate St. Peter is supposed 
t> keep: “Leave your dog outside. 
Heaven goes by favor. If it went by 
merit you would stop outside and the 
dog would go in.” No man, however, 
who knows his dog and knows himself 
will fail to find in these amusing words 
something more than a sense of hu- 
mor.—F.. H. R. in Our Dumb Animals, 





























The Country Life Press 
Garden City, N.Y. 

















Where Country Life In 
America Ils Made 





Do YoU WANT To BUILD?» 


—EVERYONE HAS A DEFINITE IDEAL OF A HOME—AND 
THE GREAT ANNUAL HOUSEBUILDING NUMBER OF 


untry Life in America 


is published to help you realize 


YOUR IDEAL HOME 


Everyone agrees that Country Life in America, illustrated in full color and with exquisite black and 
white half-tones, is “the most beautiful magazine in America.” But it is more. It is a practical manual 
and especially so in this Housebuilding Number. Fully three-quarters of the contents this month will prove 
of direct fact-giving assistance to you who are about to build, and to you who, having built a house, desire 


to improve it in every possible way. 


“THE HOUSE EFFICIENT ” 


That is what you want that house of yours to be. So Phil. M. 
Riley has rounded up all the latest devices for the equipment of 
a home—right from the cellar to the roof. Lighting, heating, 
telephones, floors, refrigerators, water heaters, shower-baths— 
almost everything you can think of, which has been recently 
improved, comes up for attention, and the article is written en- 
tertainingly and in language that you can understand. 


WHO IS SOLOMON JOHN? 


That would be telling—and we can’t. He is a well-known 
author and humorist who built a fascinating house up in Con- 
necticut. He thought he would be able to write better than ever 
there, but the lure of Broadway was too great. However, though 
he couldn’t live in it himself, Solomon John’s is a remarkably 
interesting house, and you'll enjoy reading about the nursery with 
a quaint barrel ceiling and the study at the head of a dark and 
narrow stairway. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Two articles on houses in Massachusetts and Southern Cali- 
fornia. The one describes engagingly and with some attention to 
detail a house in Peabody, designed in 1800 by Samuel McIntire, 
the famous architect and most skilled wood-carver of Salem. 

The other tells about a patio house in Santa Barbara—a low- 
built, spacious dwelling built somewhat along mission lines, but 
with suggestions of Italy, Southern France and Spain. Both 
articles are fully illustrated, and placed side by side they become 
especially interesting for the contrast they offer. 


PRAYER RUGS OF THE ORIENT 


In the East rugs are almost an essential part of the household 
furnishings, and even to the nomads they are a necessity. The 
little prayer-rug is possessed by every Mohammedan of the de- 
vout sect. “Once a day, with face toward Mecca, he kneels upon 
his rug, and bending with reverence touches his forehead to the 
ground.” Some of these rugs are very valuable, most of them 
are quite beautiful. All types are described and illustrated in 
this article. 





IF YOU WANT A HOME 




















You have probably wondered whether it would be best for you 
to build a new house, buy a new one already built, remodel an old 
house, or rent one. In “To Build Or Not To Bnild,” Henry H. 
Saylor has gone carefully into this everpresent question, and he 
points out the advantages and disadvantages of each method. A 
carefully reasoned and very informing article, superbly illustrated 
with Lumiére autochromes in full color. 


We have described only a few of the many features 
of the October Housebuilding Number of Country Life 
in America. Here aré some others—ali illustrated— 

The Reproduction of an Old House, which tells 
how to get the old colonial atmosphere as well as form 
when you build. 

_ Foot-Scrapers of a By-Gone Day—a page of 
interesting photographs from Frank Counsins’ great 
collection. 

A Consistently Colonial House, which de- 

scribes a particularly successful house in 
Pennsylvania. 
_And there are the following departments— 
From a Country Window—a new editorial 
page and perhaps the most notable of its 
kind in America. Better Stock, Dogs, 
Poultry, The Nature Club, Books for 
the Country Home, Experimental 
Station News. 

Finally, the following serials 
are continued: That Farm, 
The Fruitful Land, Inside 
the House that Jack Built, 
and What the Neighbors 
Did. 


Dear Sirs— 
I enclose one 
dollar for which 
please send me “Coun- 
try Life in America” for 
5 months beginning with 
the great annual House- 
building number. 











Garden City Loos, isc Rew York Value $2.05 | 
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M‘Cutcheon’s 
wm? Linen | 
Catalogue | 


Free on Request 


Everyone who is interested 
in fine Linens should write 
for our 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, just issued. 


It contains a great number of the 
newest designs in Table Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Fancy Table Linens, Bed Lin- 
ens, etc., and about two hundred 
Illustrations of Pure Linen Handker- 
chiefs of all kinds. 

The purpose of this Catalogue is | 
to give some idea of the great range 
of flaxen products which you can ; 
find at ‘‘The Linen Store’’, which 
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From Missouri 


©" in Missouri they have been 
building roads in a most un- 
precedented and highly indefensible 
manner. The Governor called for vol- 
unteers of whom 250,000 responded, 
with the result that 400 miles of good 
roads were built in two days at an es- 
timated saving to the state of $1,- 
500,000. 

Missouri is certainly trying to “show 
us,” but if we’re wise we'll take no 
notice of it whatsoever. That’s no 
way to build roads. The way to 
build roads is to begin with a long and 
heated campaign headed by well- 
trained oratorical candidates expatiat- 
ing patriotically upon every possible 
con and pro. Following this should be 
bond issues, advertising for bids, let- 
ting contracts, levying taxes, assess- 
ing taxes, gathering taxes, paying out 
taxes, creating sinking funds and per- 
haps rebuilding the roads before the 
original bonds are paid off. In ad- 
dition to a modicum of graft at every 
step of the way, there must be legiti- 
mate profits all along the line to finan- 
ciers, furnishers of raw material, 
lawyers, contractors, political bosses, 
ward heelers, etcetera. The whole 
nicely trimmed with a plenitude of 
palaver, parley, platitude, and prattle 
of patriotic purpose. 

Missouri’s method is altogether too 
primitive and uncivilized. It would be 
positively fatal to do things in such a 
simple and direct way. Evolution 
would be running on four flat tires in 
no time. B.C: 7. 


























is generally recognizedas ‘“headquar- 
ters for Fine Linens’’. 

For over half a century the Mc- 
Cutcheon name has been an absolute 
guarantee of trustworthiness and 
reliability. 

Copy will be mailed free upon re-_—} 
ceipt of name and address. | 

Ask for Catalogue No. 20. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘The Linen Store’’ 
Fifth Avenue, 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


= see 2 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 


one circulation, etc., of Lire, published weekly at 
which New York City, required by the Act of Au- 
Soun- gust 24, 1912: Editor, J. A. Mitchell, 17 West 
” for lhirty-first Street, New York. Business Man- 
, 2 agers, Andrew Miller, James S. Metcalfe, 17 
with West Thirty-first Street, New York. Pub- 
louse- lisher, Life Publishing Company, 17 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York. Owners: J. 

A. Mitchell, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New 

York; Andrew Miller, 17 West Thirty-first 

Street, New York. Known bondholders, 

— mortgagees, and other security holders: 
George C. Foster, care Guarantee Trust Com- 

— pany, Fifth Avenue Branch, Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-third Street, New York; United 

: States Trust Company of New York, 45 Wall 


Street, New York. James S. Metcalfe. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 12th 
day of September, 1913. 

(Seal) Wm. Krone, Notary Public. 





Let KODAK 


prolong your out-of- 
doors season-——-add 
zest to every au- 


tumn outing. 


And before the indoors days set in in earnest get a 


Copy of our interesting and instructive little book, “AG 
Home with the Kodak.” It shows many Kodak home 
portraits and how to make them. Free at your dealers, 
or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City, 

















JN CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 
tal; and in engraved crystal 


glass — nothing but 4 
will meet your wants. 


It is recognized as the world’s 
best, the world over. 


Look for the Libbey 
plate engraved on every piece. 
A Libbey dealer in cach city. 

The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


‘name- 


Maxims of Civilized Warfare 
SOFT-NOSED bullet turneth away 
wrath. 
Let me collect the debts of a nation, and 
I care not who makes its treaties. 
Millions for defense, but—well, anyway, 
millions for defense. 
Every war-cloud has a silver lining for 
the gunmaker. 
One murder does not make a battle. 
Peace is silver, but armed peace is 
golden. 
He arms deadliest who arms last. 
Josephine M. Burnham. 
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of longer service 


Whitcomb 
Brass Beds 


Materials and workmanship that mean 
finer appearance and longer life charac- 
terize these quality bedsteads. Large, 
gaudy brass knobs, filled with plaster to 
give the appearance of solidity, are 
never found in beds bearing the Whit- 
comb name. Such parts, in Whitcomb 
Beds, are solid cast brass, dent-proof. 
Every detail is real, from casters to post 
tops. Tubing, machining and dovetail- 
ing that mean sturdy strength; a beauti- 
ful hand-applied finish that holds. 

Let us show you the new designs in brass 
and enamel beds and cribs at our display 
room. If you are interested in beds for the 
home, ask for Booklet No. 10; if in hos- 
pital beds, for Booklet No. 11; if in cribs, 
for Booklet No. 12. We will gladly send 
you free, the one you want. Write to the 
display room that is nearest to you. 


The Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Co. 


DISPLAY ROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 34th and Madison Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1710 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 78-80 Washington St. 


Factory, Shelton, Conn. 


use from the White House to the Wayside Inn.” 





Color No Protection 


Within the months a 
negro church in the city of Wash- 


past few 


ington was blockaded by inspectors 
from the health department in the 
nation’s capital, and all of the con- 
gregation except those who jumped 
through the windows were compelled 
to submit to vaccination. 

In Philadelphia, the 
Charlemagne Tower, former ambas- 
sador to Italy, 
health inspectors and fifteen of his 


home of 
was surrounded by 


guests were compelled to submit to 
vaccination before being permitted 


to leave his home.—Medical Freedom. 


MUSING things do happen in 
“the land of the free”. 


Lower cost, because 
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Preparing for War 


a O safeguard peace we must prepare 

for war "—I know that maxim; it 
forged in hell. «This wealth of 
ships and guns inflames the vulgar and 
makes the very war it guards against. 
The god of war is now a man of busi- 
ness, with vested interests. So much sunk 
capital, such countless callings, the army, 
navy, medicine,, the church—to bless and 
bury—music, engineering, red tape de- 
partments, commissariats, stores, trans- 
ports, ammunition, coaling stations, for- 
tifications, cannon foundries, shipyards, 


was 


arsenals, ranges, drill halls, floating 
docks, war loan promoters, military 
tailors, camp followers, canteens, war 


correspondents, horse breeders, armorers, 
torpedo builders, pipe clay and medal 
vendors, big drum makers, gold lace em- 
broiderers, opticians, buglers, tent mak- 
powder mixers, 
limb manufacturers, 

heliographers, in- 


ers, banner 
crutches and cork 

balloonists, mapists, 
ventors, flying men and diving demons, 
Beelzebub and all his who, 
whether in water, earth or land, among 
them pocket when trade is brisk a mil- 
lion pounds a week.—Israel Zangwill. 


weavers, 


hosts, 
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It is the Oxygen 


in Calox which makes it more valu- 
able to you than any other dentifrice. 
It is the Oxygen which, by perfectly 
cleansing the teeth and sterilizing the 
entire mouth, conduces so greatly to 
better general health. It is the 
Oxygen which, by neutralizing de- 
structive acids and dissolving mis- 
chievous deposits, whitens the teeth 
so wonderfully and wards off decay 


All Druggists, 25 Cents 


Sample and Booklet 
ey free on request. 
"\ McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 





Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Brush, 
35 cents. 
































CLARK’S ORIENT CRUISE 


| slorious days. Rates $400 up, first class, including shore ex- 
| cursions, etc. Program FREE. Frank €. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


MONUMENTS 


TO THE CAPTAIN 


HAS STOOD 

THE TEST 

OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agents 
for United States, 









































TO THE PRIVATE 
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The Short-Story Burglar 


MONG all the hard working 
characters of the present time, 

the short-story burglar most deserves 
He is up all hours 
of the day and night; he has to talk 
dialects than any other char- 
acter; but most pathetic of all, he is 


our sympathy. 
more 


forced to associate with short-story 
society people. 

If the short-story burglar had his 
way, he would “swipe the swag” and 
depart without any more ado; but 
alas! he is doomed to another fate; 
he must flash his lantern in front of 
the heroine’s face; he must take off 
his hat and make Chesterfieldian bows 
in the dead of night and he must hold 
long conversations with the people he 
which he invariably 

Ienglish the inex- 
pressible distress he feels at being 
compelled to remove their portable 
More than this, he must al- 
behind him, with a 
bright and cheery smile, the family 
Any burglar 
who would deliberately take away a 


is robbing, in 


states in chaste 


jewels. 
ways leave 


heirloom. short-story 


family heirloom while the society 
queen to whom it belongs gazes at 
him reproachfully from out of her 
pink silk pajamas, would immediately 
be suspended from the Short-Story 
Writers’ Union. He would become 
a magazine outcast. 

The origin of the short-story burg- 
lar is lost in obscurity, but it is sup- 


posed that he first sprang into life in 























THE 


PARIS GARTER 


MAN 


EE this picture on the box; see the name 
PARIS on the back of the shield. Then 
you’re right, you’re buying genuine 


PARIS GARTERS 
No Metal Can Touch You 


The satisfaction in wear and 
comfort makes the extra cau- 
tion well worth while. 


A. Stein (@ Company~ 
Makers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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the Century magazine; after having 
secured a firm foothold in its pages 
he passed over into Harper's and is 
now rearing his young and performing 
his functions as a useful citizen upon 
all the North 
American According to 


news-stands of the 
Continent. 
the census of 1910 he numbered many 
thousands. 
The short-story burglar can easily 
be identified by any observant student. 
His head is always “ cat-like” and he 


___Perer J. CAREY, PRINTER, NEW YORK _ 


Electric 


The Family Electric that combines ‘i, 


P both comfortable roominess and graceful out- ‘‘y/! 
ward -facing, cushioned seats; sturdy, dependable 


every-day use, social calls and countryside jaunts. 
Horizontal control from either forward or rear seat; six 
automatic and three reverse speeds. 
disconnects power when emergency brake is applied. 
**YExide” batteries, standard equipment. 
makes of cushion or special electric pneumatic tires, 
optional. $2900. Dealers in most of the principal cities. 


Send for the Beautiful Borland Poster Book 


The Borland-Grannis Company 
312 East Huron Street 
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the passengers’ ease—five for- 


fittings, every final touch. For Hi 









Automatic cut-out 









Standard 





CHICAGO 








invariably enters the house unan 
nounced. Some burglars send up cards, 
or insert notices in the papers before 
hand, stating that they will call Bui 
he first intimation you have of a short- 
story burglar is that he is bending 
over you in the dead of night. Also 
he always peers. 

He is frequently 
has a 


gets into jail. 


always polite, 


college education, and never 
The nearest he comes 


to this is being chained to a typewriter. 
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Seoul ; 
“Nearly a Quarter-Century of Leadership’’ 
he Social distinction is artistically ex- 
Band aristocratic luxuriousness 


Limousines and Berlines $5750 to $6200 


pressed in the style, beauty, dig 


oD 
of the Stevens-Duryea. 


“ Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 
Stevens-Duryea Company 


Chicopee Falls Mass 
a ES 





